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NOVEMBER. 


“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member ; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no buds—NovEmBsr !”’ 


OVEMBER! Doesn’t 
the very name 
strike a chill to 

& your heart? If, 

as our old friend 

Zz the “Spectator” 

® says, May is a 

“month of which 

lovers should be- 

ware, and those 

who escape its 

tender influences 

may be expected 

to go  scathless 

through the rest of the 

year, so November, with its 

fogs and its storms, and its 

gloomy aspect, is productive of 

quite a different set of feelings. 

Then it is, that “despair and fell re- 

venge,” and various other things which should 

not “be to our bosoms known,” take possession 

of us. It is, indeed, a month just “fit for trea- 

sons, stratagems and spoils.” Yes—now we 

think of it, Guy Fawkes was of the same opin- 
ion, for— 

*Q, don’t you remember 


The fifth of Norember, 
The gunpowder treason and plot ?”’ 


That ingenious little device, by which King James 
and his parliament were to be sent flying through 
the air in a manner quite unexpected to them- 
selves. 

Statistics show that there are more deaths, 
births, and marriages, (we have rather reversed 
the order, but no matter,) in certain months of 


the year, than in certain others. We have some- 





times wondered whether the “Newgate Calen- 
dar” would not show that the dreariest months, 
are those most productive of crime. 


“Salem Witchcraft” has long gone by, but -if 
ever you are disposed to be charitable towards 
the weak superstition which condemned harm- 
less old women to be drowned or burnt, it will be 
of a will November night. Then, if ever, you 
can fancy the traditionary witch abroad on her 
broomstick, howling in your chimney, and knock- 
ing loudly at your window pane! 

It is true, there sometimes comes a November 
so fair, so full of “Indian Summers,” that it goes 
far to redeem its character from the obloquy 
which has been heaped upon it, and if ever we 
are authorized to expect such an exception to 
the general rule, it should be this year, when 
nearly every month has done its best to turn to 
nought our preconceived notions. 

For example, that sweet month of May, which 
every one expects to come like a fair young bride, 
turned out but a sullen vixen of an old wife—and 
JUNE, with its buds and flowers, and all these 
fancy articles with which we are wont to adorn 
its memory, came and went in a series of drizzly, 
rainy days. The “Fourth of July” so froze our 
patriotism, that hardly a fervor was left to be- 
stow upon our “glorious country”—our “beloved 
fellow-citizens”—and even the “American Eagle” 
seemed to droop his wings like the veriest barn- 
yard fowl. Certainly no one, taking a prophetic 
view of AuGusT, would have hesitated to inter- 
sperse it with dog-days and thunder-showers. 
How mortifying for such an one to sit, wrapped 
in his shawl, reading his own article, while his 
eye also glances over numerous little items of 
whole meadows of cranberries being spoiled by 
frost, in what ought to be the very heat of dog- 
days. Doubtless, all almanac makers and writ- 
ers of monthly calendars will sympathize with 
these sentiments. 

There is a paragraph going the rounds, to the 
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effect that the earth is receding from the sun, as 
indicated by the fact that the sun’s disc grows 
smaller, and that according to the records of the 
ancients, it was formerly much larger, we believe 
four times as large, as at present. If this be true, 
posterity may see our world only a vast snow- 
ball. We would fain hope, however, that it is 
the mistake of some drowzy astronomer, who 
looked through the wrong end of his telescope. 

Such is the dependence of the planets on each 
other, and upon the sun, the centre of the sys- 
tem, that such a variation might be expected to 
make considerable discord in the “music of the 
spheres.” It is true, the comets wander about 
in an erratic and unexpected manner, but our 
earth is not suppesed to have any tail, and can- 
not, therefore, come under precisely the same 
head! So that we think we are authorized in 
rejecting the idea that we are travelling out of 
the region of heat and light. In spite of theo- 
rizers, so far as we have read, no very marvellous 
change has ever come over men, animals, or cli- 
mate. 

Races of men and animals have indeed become 
extinct, but man has always been man, and the 
earth’s zones have always sustained many of their 
present characteristics. The world is rather a 
conservative old body, after all, and we would 
not attribute these variations of weather so much 
to any radical change in the laws of government, 
as to some slight causes, which for convenience 
we might call accidental. 

Having said thus much, we would not under- 
take to predict what the following month is go- 
ing to turn out, but for our genial views on the 
subject see Bryant’s perfect little poem. We 
made a solemn compact, internally, that not one 
word of it would we quote, because 


“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said’’ 


those lines every fall since they were first writ- 
ten? But it’s all of no use, so here they are: 


‘The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollow of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread.”’ 

“The saddest of the year,”—for though life is 
indeed locked up in those dry branches, and ly- 
ing at the root of each skeleton tree, we realize 
it no more than, when we walk through some old 
churchyard, we realize the resurrection for which 
the silent forms around us are waiting. Death, 
and its symbols, is all that meet our eye, but in 
the one case we have the “sure word of proph- 
ecy,” and in the other, the result of repeated ob- 
servation. Not one of all these dead leaves at 
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our feet is lost, or wasted. They will all re-ap- 
pear again, by-and-bye, in another and more beau- 
tiful form. 

Let us leave the world to its winter sleep, then, 
cheerfully, for although our summer and harvest 
were short, do not our barns and our store-rooms 
testify that they did not come in vain? It is, 
very appropriately, at this season that our Yan- 
kee Thanksgiving is appointed—an observance 
which is spreading year by year, throughout the 
United States—for as the children of New Eng- 
land migrate to different parts of the Union, they 
must needs carry the customs of their forefathers 
with them. It is now more than two hundred 
years since the first Thanksgiving was instituted 
here. 

Some of us may have forgotten the incidents 
which produced it, although we learned at school 
in our histories, how there was a famine in the 
land, and a time was set apart as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. But a ship laden with provi- 
sions came to them from the “old country,” and 
this day of fasting, was changed to one of 
Thanksgiving. 

As we, the happy families of New England, 
gather around our Thanksgiving tables, then 
here’s to the memory of our Puritan ancestors ! 


To Cure Harp PULLING HorsEs.—Put the 
curb chain inside the mouth, from hook to hook, 
instead of out. How or why it acts with such 
considerable effect, I know not; but at times, it 
utterly pute an end to over-pulling. To stop a 
runaway horse, or render the most pulling brute 
quiet and playful with his bit, get a double snaf- 
fle, rather thick and heavy, the joints rather open ; 
cut an old curb chain in half, and let it hang down 
from the bottom snaffle joint. When the brute 
offers to pull or bolt, instantly merely drop your 
hand ; of course, the curb chain will drop between 
his front teeth ; and should the beast savage it, 
[if any of your correspondents wish to try the ef- 
fect on themselves, they have only to place a nut 
between their front teeth and try to crack it, 
they will soon understand the vast difference be- 
tween pleasure and pain.} So does the horse; 
and in a very short time, he will play with the 
very thing he before tried to savage ; and in the 
end, become, from a vicious brute, a playful and 
good mouthed animal.—London Field. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 1859.— 
There have been held during the month of Sep- 
tember, one hundred and ninety-seven State and 
County Fairs; and there are one hundred and 


twenty to take place during the months of Octo- 


ber and November.—Practical Machinist. 





Quite A FarM.—The whole amount of the 
public land surveys, as returned to the General 
Land Office, for the year ending with the last 
month, is nearly 53,000 miles, or about fifteen 
million acres, nearly equal to the wrole extent 
of New England. 
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ARTIFICIAL GUANO, 


I enclose a recipe for a new fertilizer, which I 
intend preparing this week by way of trial. The 


cost of the raw material is about $10. 
VALENTINE’s RECIPE FOR ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 


CEs DO PRR esc cccccctcsgccosccecceccce 20 bushels. 
No. 2. Wood Ashes......ccccccescccccccsece 3.6 
No. 3. Fine Bone Dust......-cccccccccccccess 3. « 
No. 4. Caleined Plaster.........ceceecccccee- 8° « 
No. 6. Nitrate Soda.....c..scsscccecccecees 40 pounds. 
No. 6. Suluhate Ammonia..........ceeeeeee 33 Oss 
No 7. Sulphate Soda.....sc.ccce-coccccces 40 « 


If peat cannot be obtained, use garden mould 


or clean virgin soil. 
MIXING. 


Mix Nos. 1, 2 and 3 together; then mix Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 in four or five pails of water; when 
dissolved, add the liquid to the mixture of 1, 2 
and 3, as in making mortar; when thoroughly 


mixed, add No. 4, the calcined plaster, which 


will absorb the liquid, and bring the whole to a 


dry state. 
Mix under cover, in a dry place. Pack so as 
tu exclude air. 
Product, one ton, which will manure 74 acres 
of land. 
I think the artificial guano would be improved 
by the addition of a bushel each of poudrette 
and dried blood, and shall try its effect. — Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 


RemaRKs.— Will Dr. Reynolds, of Concord, or 
some other chemical friend, tell us what they 
think of the above, to be used as a fertilizer ? 





COAL ASHES AS A FERTILIZER, 


The editor of the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
says he has seen several communications and ed- 
itorial discussions in the New England Farmer, 
and is disposed to add to the common stock of 
information by the following remarks. He says: 


To solve the question affirmatively would be 
of great importance to farmers and gardeners, 
especially those living in the vicinity of cities 
and towns where coal is used for fuel. Without 
any pretensions to a practical knowledge of the 
subject, we are tempted to give our experience 
in a small way. Upon a half-acre of land, partly 
in grass and partly cultivated, we have tried the 
experiment as follows, with great success: 

In November we cleared out of the cellar ash- 
es made the previous season from seven tons of 
anthracite coal mixed with the ashes of one-half 
cord yellow pine wood used in kindling; to this 
was added equal parts of horse manure and loam, 
well mixed together. A part of this was used at 
the time upon a piece of grass ground more than 
twenty years in the sward, put on about two inches 
thick as a top-dressing, which has this year pro- 
duced two crops of fine grass, in place of white 
weed and other nuisances, and the ground has 
shown no signs of being affected by the dry 
weather. The balance lay in a heap till spring 
and was used on the cultivated ground both for 
spreading and in the hill. 

REsULTs.— While in former years the early po- 
tatoes planted from the same kind of seed have 
invariably rotted before the time for digging, this 


year there has been the must productive crop of 
the largest and best quality. The sweetcorn av- 
erages nine feet in the stalk, the leaves of a clear 
green, and the ears perfectly filled, and so with 
all the other vegetables in the garden. We be- 
lieve coal ashes have been rejected without a fair 
test. The great hue and cry made about their 
destructiveness to the trees on our Common, in- 
stead of leading to careful investigation, resulted 
in a summary condemnation. The same result 
might have followed, if lime, plaster, or even 
wood ashes had been used, as the coal ashes were, 
—to the depth of two feet or more, unmixed with 
loam or sand. We hope the experiment will be 
fairly tested, as everything which helps build up 
the farmer’s manure heap is beneficial not only 
to him, but to those who depend on him for 
their vegetables. 





HOME EDUCATION. 


Whatever defects there may be in home edu- 
cation, it is certain that the exceptions are rare 
where the moral training of the mother is not ac- 
cording to her her best capacity, for the benefit 
and advantage of her offspring. Her influence 
is often counteracted by the habits and examples 
of the father ; but in such case she is not respon- 
sible if her care and teachings are of no avail. 
Home education, where the parents are united 
in sentiment, leaves its impression upon the mind 
and heart which can never be totally obliterated. 
The principal cause of departure from the path 
of right is evil associations. The poor mother, 
engaged in her household affairs, dependent upon 
her labor for a livelihood, has Jittle time to de- 
vote to her children; and as soon as they are 
able to walk by themselves, they seek playmates, 
and the youthful mind is readily impressed for 
good or evil, according to the disposition of the 
associetions, The effect of these impressions is 
more lasting in most cases than the influence and 
example of parents. If children were early 
less subject to such influences, there would be 
less vice in the world. Home education is the 
best for the youthful mind. The most det r- 
mined man in every situation of life will, to the 
latest period of his pilgrimage, be influenced by 
the early teachings of his mother, if the exampie 
and the habits of the father are in unison with 
her counsel and instruction. 





SMALL Feet In Pervu.— L’Union Medical 
states that the ladies of Lima are noted for their 
extremely small feet, the secret being that the 
infants of the female sex undergo, as a rule, am- 
putation of the little toe of each foot. So gen- 
eral is the custom, that many women think that 
five toes on each foot is a state of things peeu- 
liar to the male sex. It is said that a Peruvian 
surgeon is going to London and Paris, where he 
expects to make a fine harvest. He warrants 
the ladies the tiniest and most graceful foot, by 
means of the above named amputation, and con- 


finement to the house of only one week. The 


writer adds, that a custom of this kind prevailed 
pretty generally in Paris, some years ago, kept 
up by a very reprehensible complaisance of a 
surgeon, who had acquired some celebrity touch- 
ing the silly mutilation. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
TYPE---SPECIES---VARIETY. 


The word Type is frequently used in science. 
[t stands for an abstract notion, and is not readi- 
iy understood. It is that image which we form 
in the mind, made up of all the traits that are 
common to a genus, a species, or a group of any 
kind, Every person forms such a type in his 
own mind. It may be more or less accurate. It 
is the idea that springs up at the mention of the 
word man, or bird, or grass, without the men- 
tioning of the particular man, or bird, or the 
kind of grass. e have in the type all the hab- 
its that are common to all the individuals of the 
group, leaving out peculiarities; as in all men 
there is a common form distinguishing them from 
all other animals, notwithstanding they differ 
greatly among themselves in height and propor- 
tions and cast of countenance. No one individ- 
ual has all the traits of the ideal image in per- 
fection. What horse is a perfect horse accord- 
ing to the standard we havein our minds? But 
when one species embodies most the traits of the 
genus, we speak of it as the type of the genus. 
The eagle may be said to be the type of the bird. 

Species has been defined to be “primordial or- 
ganic forms.” By this we understard the origi- 
nal characteristics of the first created individuals 
which by a law of nature have been transmitted. 
Each species comprehends all the individuals 
which may have descended from one original. 
The characteristics of many plants and animals 
have been modified by circumstances of climate 
and cultivation, producing variety; but nature 
has carefully preserved the type of the species, 
and when left to themselves in their native place, 
the individuals take on their primordial forms 
The following facts are important: 

1. Species may be modified indefinitely by cir- 
cumstances—producing varieties. ; 

2. Onespecies cannot be changed into another. 

3. No continuous progeny can be produced by 
the mingling of two species so as to form a new 
species. 

‘The first of these facts is the one of the most 
practical importance to the agriculturist. Al 
most every plant he cultivates and every animal 
he uses is a variety or variation from the origi- 
nal type. 

There are two questions concerning varieties 
which it is important that every farmer should 
be able to answer in respect to every species of 
plant and animal with which he has to deal. 

1. How can valuable characteristics be pro- 
duced ? 

How can they be preserved and transmit- 
te 

The fleshy root of the beet, the compact head 
of the cabbage and the large tubers of the pota- 
to”have, doubtless, been produced by cultivation. 
That is, by placing the plant in good soil, fertil- 
izing it and tilling the ground. 

Every species needs especial and peculiar treat- 
ment to develop in it desirable properties. In 
general, horticulturists and florists understand 
this better than farmers. There is much useful 
knowledge in existence upon this point which 
ought to be systematized and diffused. New va- 
rieties of potatoes, apples and peaches, are pro- 
duced by planting the seeds; but the result, so 





far as I know, is a chance—no one can tell what 
kind of cultivation of the seed will give a potato 
of desired and definite qualities. There is prob- 
ably much to be discovered on this point. 

But when we have an individual of good qual- 
ities, how can those qualities be preserved and 
transmitted ? 1 

We do it in the apple by grafting, in the cur- 
reat by cuttings or layers, in the potato by plant- 
ing the tubers. In each case the new plant 
springs from the bud, and may be considered a 
multiplication of the old plant. New individu- 
als are produced only from the seed. 

In the animal kingdom the case is full as im- 
portant, but the object is not so easily accom- 
plished. 

There are, however, laws of propagation in the 
animal kingdom which successful breeders un- 
derstand, and which are very reliable. No one 
can see the results of the experiments of Mr. 
Pao! Laturop, of South Hadley, without being 
convinced that it is possible to combine and ren- 
der permanent in one variety of cattle, the most 
desirable characteristics. This can be done only 
by avoiding, for many generations, the blood be- 
ing tainted by that of individuals of degraded 
qualities. M. 

Wilbraham, Sept., 1859. 





HAMPSHIRE, FRANKLIN AND HAMP.- 
DEN SOCIETY. 

The last annual meeting of this society was 
held at Northampton, and brought together one 
of the best exhibtions of neat stock in the State. 
The Short Horns are the favorite stock in the 
Connecticut Valley. Their fertile pasture lands, 
and rich intervales afford them the means of 
bringing this stock to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than is possible in less favored lands. Many 
noble oxen were exhibited, weighing from 4000 
to 5000 pounds per yoke. Of such cattle, their 
owners may well be proud. When such cattle will 
spring from the soil, the smaller breeds, the Jer- 
seys, and the Ayrshires, stand but a small chance. 

The Address, by Dr. G. B. LorinG, ‘unfolded 
the true picture of New England Farming Life,” 
with much beauty and eloquence—and indicated 
a more correct appreciation of the subject than 
the khighly-colored, but untruthful limning in the 
pages of the Atlantic. The paper of Mr. GREN- 
NELL, on sheep culture, is of much value and in- 
terest. We notice that the East Hampton Far- 
mers’ Club “added much to the exhibition by the 
fine collection of vegetables presented by them,” 
and also by the exhibition “of the plates of ap- 
ples, most of them of the choicest varieties.” An 
award of ten dollars was made by the Club to en- 
courage future efforts. East Hampton has acquir- 
ed much celebrity for its fine fruit. The Farmers’ 
Club in that town is a very efficient one, and has 
done much to promote fruit culture, and thereby 
add to the prosperity and reputation of the town. 

The last paper in the report is an interesting 
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one by H. J. Hopaes, the Secretary, showing 


the effects of top-dressing, consisting of different 


kinds of fertilizers, for the years 1857 and 
1858, upon seven half acres of grass. Each lot 
was upon the same kind of soil, and in the same 
condition. The substances used were poudrette, 
plaster, superphosphate of lime, horse and cow 
manure, ashes and guano, and one lot was left 
without any dressing. The result was, that ashes 
was the only profitable fertilizer to be used as a 
top-dressing on such land. The lot upon which 
the ashes was used, was the only one upon 
which the increase of hay paid for the fertilizer. 
The lot upon which the guano was applied the 
first year, gave 105 pounds more hay than the 
lot dressed by the ashes. But the guano cost 
$5,24, while the ashes cost but $2,00. Eight dol- 
lars worth of horse and cow manure increased 
the hay only to the value of $1,66, leaving a loss 
of $6,44. 

We should be glad to have many more such 
experiments made and reported with the same 
accuracy, especially as the idea seems to be gain- 
ing ground, that top-dressing is an economical 
way of applying manure to grass land. We have 
no doubt that this is the best mode on heavy, 
moist land; but on light, dry soil, we fear it can 


any individual a ten dollar bill who will forward 
to me next spring a native white grape vine, 
white in a fair use of the word, i. e.. one whose 
fruit shall not show a well defined lilac tinge 
where the sun looks at it. Observe, I say noth- 
ing of the flavor of the article ; it may be a com- 
bination of choke cherry and sulphuric acid—no 
matter for that, only give me a white, native 
seedling. AMEs J, H. GREGORY. 
Marblehead, Mass., 1859. 





HANDLING HORSES WHILE BEING 
SHOD. 


A most important job, that of shoeing a horse, 
is very frequently performed by a careless or ig- 
norant smith, whereby valuable horses are often 
lamed or injured. Dr. W. Pierce, V. S., in a 
note to the Ohio Cultivator, in alluding to this 
fact, remarks, that horses sometimes stand quiet 
and easy, at other times they refuse to stand 
still, while one foot is up—they struggle until it 
is released, and frequently the shoer beats, speaks 
sharply, swears, and frightens the horse, so that 
he must be held by force or abandoned. Another 
takes his tools and sets his shoes without any 
trouble. 

The Dr. gives some of the reasons for this. He 
‘says: Under certain circumstances the muscles 
‘cramp, causing severe pain. Almost at any time 
ia horse’s hind leg may be raised so high, or in 
isuch a position, as to cause severe cramping, not 
ito be endured. When a horse has hail all the mus- 








never be profitably substituted for occasional |cles relaxed by exercise, and stands and cools 


plowing and re-seeding. 
The amount of premiums awarded by this so- 
ciety was $802,25, 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
THE FABLED WHITE GRAPE. 


quick, an unusual position will most certainly 
roduce cramping, and at the same time make 
Eim irritable. A horse that has stood for some 
time in the cold, uneasy, and suffering with 
anxiety to get home, is in a bad condition to 
stand the bangs, and often painful position, of 
shoeing, and too often fretted to that degree 
that he never gets over it—too often forced to 





Who has ever found the native “white” grape, 'stand and endure the pain of severe cramping, 
of whose existence the public are at intervals in-' pricking, ete., until he will never forget it, and 
formed? To be sure, we have the Rebecca, which often refuses to enter the shop again. 
might in popular language be styled a “white”| Some horse-shoers have a habit of raising the 
grape; but what I am in pursuit of, is, that na-| foot and leg so high that no common horse can 
tive “white” grape which is declared to exist in| stand it, and thus he will shoe horses half his 
several localities as a pasture seedling. Has 


life-time before he knows that the fault is’ in 
there ever been such a grape found? does such himself. The awkwardness and ill-temper of some 
an one any where exist? I have walked manya 


'shoers is sufficient reason to withdraw your pat- 
mile to see with my own eye wild grapes, which, |ronage, although they may do their work well. 
in their neighborhood had the reputation of be-| The damage done by forcing the horse to stand 
ing white, but somehow or other they would al- in pain, and the injury to his disposition, is in- 
ways insist on blushing in my presence, particu- finitely more injury than to go ten miles, and 


larly on their sunny side. 
Some years ago, a relative, on reading an ad- 


spend a day and pay double price to one who has 
some sympathy, and shoes him without pain—one 


vertisement by a gentleman residing in New|who exercises some reason and judgment and pa- 


Hampshire, stating that he had a native white 
grape for sale, proposed to purchase; I endeav- 
ored to dissuade him, but seeing was believing, 
and he purchased a vine, and half a peck of the 
grapes. Alas! for his anticipations, when that 
box was opened in my presence, the grapes 
blushed, as usual! This gentleman planted seed 
from these grapes, and the fruit on his seedlings 
recalled to my mind the result of his investment. 
To help settle for myself the question, whether 
or not our pastures or forests contained a grape 
that can properly be called white, (the Rebec- 
ca to be excepted,) I shall be happy to pay to 


tience, and seems to sympathize with the suffer- 
ing animal—has little or no trouble, and does 
no damage. 

I once knew a horse that if he was minus a 
shoe, would go by himself to a particular smithy, 
and there stand until the shoe was set. I once 
owned a horse that was shed three or four years 
without any trouble—at last he was sent to a 
shop to be shod and the shoer, being alittle intox- 
icated, frightened him, beat and abused him in 
such a manner that he ever after feared to ap- 
proach a blacksmith shop, and if forced’to enter 
jone, would tremble with fear. I think I shall be 
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justified in saying that one-half of the horse- 
shoers are incompetent to the task, saying noth- 
ing about their workmanship of setting shoes. 
I have no doubt but some fancy shoers are the 
cause of splints, bogs, and curbs, as well as kick- 
ng, cringing, pulling at the halter, etc. etc. 
eader, if you are the owner of a good horse, 
go yourself and see him shod, unless you are well 
acquainted with the shoer, and know him to be 
careful, patient, mild tempered and humane. 
Withdraw your patronage from all reverse char- 
acters, before you sustain a loss. Never submit 
to, or employ a shoer whose character and in- 
tellect is inferior to that of your horse. If ay 
de, you may have him lamed, abused and spoiled. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON UPON 
VEGETATION AND THE WEATHER. 


With the many good things we have inherited 
from our progenitors, are many foolish notions 
that have been faithfully transmitted from one 
generation to another; and among the more 
common are those in relation to the peculiar in- 
fluence of the moon upon vegetation and the 
weather. Though generally discarded among 
the more intelligent, there are many who stil] ad- 
here to them with tenacious faith, and believe 
that planting potatoes, peas, beans, melons, and 
all plants of similar habits, at some particular 
age of the moon, is more likely to cause the en- 
ergies of the plant to result in the production of 
vines than otherwise ; or, in other words, to “:un 
to vines” if planted in the “new of the moon.” 
That this is an idle fancy is altogether probable ; 
though when a crop seems to “run to vines,” 
this is ascribed as the cause without further 
thought, by farmers generally. Peas have grown 
in my garden the past season to the average 
height of between seven and eight feet—the 
highest we or any of our neighbors ever saw— 
and several farmers who saw them, were not slow 
to remark, “you must have planted them in the 
new of the moon,” but to me there appeared suf- 
ficient cause for their luxuriant growth in the 
highly manured soil and a wet season. 

The opinion in regard to the moon’s influence 
upon the weather seems to be more general, and 
recognized by those familiar with Nature’s laws 
and her operations—several meteorologists of note 
giving countenance to the idea—while the scores 
of special “signs,” based on the form or position 
of the new moon, must be groundless, as, for ex- 
ample, when the horns of the crescent moon are 
in such a position that the “old Indian can hang 
his powder-horn thereon, it will be dry weather,” 
or “it is a dry moon,” and vice versa. This oc- 
currence is observed at regular intervals, and de- 
pends upon the relative positions of the moon 
and sun. 

By many, special power is attributed to the 
“old of the moon.” That in August is the best 
time to cut bushes, and eradicate shrub-oaks and 
willows, [have no doubt ; but that the age of the 
moon has anything to do with it, or renders one 
part of the month preferable to another for the 
purpose, I beg leave to dissent from, nothwith- 
standing the familiar saying, “Mow bushes in the 
old cf the moon in August to prevent sprouting ;” 





and it taxes my credulity in the potency ascribed 
to the moon a Tittle too much to believe her so 
powerful as to authorize the old sayings about 
doing this in the old moon, and that in the new 
in preference to any other time. It savors too 
much of belief in unlucky Fridays. 

My attention was directed tothe subject of 
lunar influence upon the temperature by remarks 
in an article in the August number of the month- 
ly Farmer, page 380, by N. T. T., of Bethel, Me. 
He says: “Physicists are not inclined to attach 
much importance to the influence of the moon 
upon the weather, but it seems to be a well es- 
tablished fact that when the moon runs high, as 
farmers say, it is colder than at other times. It 
is the dread of the farmer that he shall have a 
frost on the full of the moon, either late in the 
spring or early in the autumn. He always looks 
for it at that time, and no other,” ete.; and adds: 
“Here I believe is an interesting field of inquiry, 
requiring, to be sure, a long series of observa- 
tions, but which will result in something impor- 
tant to the cause of science and scientific agri- 
culture.” 

As I chance to have the means at hand of as- 
certaining, for a short time at least, the faets in 
the matter, taking my old almanacs and compar- 
ing the “moon runs low” and the “moon runs 
high,” with my thermometrical tables and writ- 
ten account of the weather of each day for the 
last three and a half years, I have the following 
results: By taking the mean temperature of 
three days when the moon was high or low, (the 
day of the maximum or minimum height, and the 
day preceding and subsequent,) and averaging 
all the observations when the moon was low, and 
comparing them with an average of all the ob- 
servations when the moon was high, for three 
years, ending with August, 1859, comprising 
eighty observations, I find the average of the ob- 
servations to be 22° lower when the moon was 
high than when she was low; the mean of all 
the observations when the moon was low be- 
ing 47.31°, and the same when the moon was 
high being 4709°. For the year ending with 
August, 1857, there was a difference of 1.65° in 
favor of the theory that the temperature is higher 
when the moon runs low; the year ending with 
Aug., 1858, gave 1.57° against the theory, while 
the year ending with Aug., 1859, gave a differ- 
ence of .58° in favor of it, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing 

TABLE 
Or tHE Mzan OF OBSERVATIONS WHEN THE Moon Ran 


Low. 
For the year ending Aug., 1857.......... 46.65° 
“ 6 “6 1888. .cccccced 48.11° 
1859... cece. 47.17° 
For three years end. Aug., 1859.......... 47.31° 


“ “ “ 


Of course, nothing decisive in this matter can 
be derived from so short a period of observation 
as I have given; but that this theory, or rather 
opinion, so prevalent, in regard to the moon’s 
influence on the temperature can be sustained, I 
am strongly inclined to doubt, although it is not 
to be denied that the moon exerts a great influ- 
ence upon our atmosphere, producing tidal 
swells, as has been reliably ascertained, by a long 
series of barometrical observations by men who 
have devoted much of their attention to meteo- 
rology, and probably lunar influence has corsid 
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erable to do in the varied phenomena of the 
weather, and perhaps in the fluctuations of tem- 
perature. Whatever influence the moon does ex- 
ert is so modified by more powerful, and conse- 
quently disturbing causes, that it is rendered so 
complex and obscure that its effects have escaped 
the observation of meteorologists hitherto, or at 
least have resulted in the deduction of no fixed 
principles ; and, indeed, the whole science of the 
weather is so complicated that a great length of 
time must elapse before the establishment of 
many of its principles. 

I noticed, in looking over my record of the 
weather, that the extremes of heat and cold, save 
in a very few instances, did not occur either when 
the moon was high or low, at full moon or new 
moon, but during the intervals between; also 
that the early frosts in the autumn, or late frosts 
in the spring, did not often occur when the moon 
was high, but as often when it was low, and as 
often at new moon as at full moon. 

As the sidereal month, (the time occupied by 
the moon in one revolution about the earth— 
about 27 days and 7§ hours,) is shorter than the 
synodical or lunar month, (the time that passes 
between two consecutive new or full moons— 
about 29 days and 12§ hours,) the time of the 
full moon seldom occurs in conjunction with the 
time of the moon’s passing nearest the zenith, 
nor new mvon when the moon is furthest south 
of the ecliptic. Iappend a statement or table 
showing an average of the mean temperatures of 
three days of new and full moon for three years, 
embracing seventy-four observations, as follows : 


TABLE 


Or tHe MEAN oF ALL Ons. ON THE MEAN TEMP. OF THREE 
Days aT BACH 
New Moon. 
For the year ending Aug., 1857........ 45.91° 
ss “ & 1858. .cesee. 47.86° 
s&s & ‘6 1B88s ccccees 46.81° 
For three years end. Aug., 1859........ 46.86° 


Full Moon. 
44 02° 
48.59° 


47.19° 
46.57° 


Which gives 2.90 in favor of the prevalent idea 
that it is colder at full moon than at new moon. 
While I am sorry, Mr. Editor, to trespass so 
much upon your patience and the columns of the 
Farmer, (if _ should choose to publish the ar- 
ticle,) I would be glad to have these things sat- 
isfactorily ascertained, and some of these whims, 
if they be such, exploded ; and probably a series 
of observations covering ten years or more—the 
longer the time the better—would do something 
towards it; and if any of your correspondents 
or readers have thermometrical tables covering 
that time, with a little trouble it may be ascer- 
tained. I have given a few results, which a long- 
er period of observations might probably modi- 
J. A. As 


"Springfield, Mass., Aug., 1859. 





TO MAKE STORE VINEGAR. 


To make good vinegar, take forty gallons of 
rain water, one gallon of molasses, and four 
ounds of acetic acid. It will be fit for use in a 
ew days. Acetic acid costs twenty-five cents per 
pound. This is the recipe by which most of the 
cider vinegar is made, which is sold in the stores. 


REMARKS.—Try this in a small way until you 
have tested the value of the mixture. 





: For the New England Farmer. 
TOADS AND THEIR SKINB. 


Mr. Epiror:—In a short article in the Far- 
mer about toads, it says: “he rolls up his old 
coat in a pile, and swallows it.” 

Now, as I have seen him take off his coat and 
pants, and a friend has seen another do the same 
thing in precisely the same way, it may be inter- 
esting to others to know the process. 

About the middle of July, I found a toad on a 
hill of melons, and not wanting him to leave, 1 
hoed around him ; he appeared sluggish, and not 
inclined to move. Presently, I observed him 
pressing his elbows hard against his sides, and 
rubbing downwards. He appeared so singular, 
that I watched to see what he was up to. After 
a few smart rubs, his skin began to burst open, 
straight along his back. Now, said I, old fellow, 
you have done it; but he appeared to be uncon- 
cerned, and kept on rubbing until he had 
worked down all his skin into folds on his sides 
and hips; then grasping one hind leg with both 
bis hands, he hauled off one leg of his pants the 
same as any body would, then stripped the other 
hind leg in the same way! He then took th’ 
cast off cuticle forward, between his fore legs, in- 
to his mouth and swallowed it; then, by risin 
and lowering his head, swallowing as his head 
came down, he stript off the skin underneath un- 
til it came to his fore legs, and then, grasping 
one of these with the opposite hand, by consider- 
ble pulling stript off the skin; changing hands, 
he stript the other, and by aslight motion of the 
head, and all the while swallowing, he drew it 
from the throat and swallowed the whole. The 
operation seemed to be an agreeable one, and 
occupied but a short time. CaLEB BATEs, 

Kingston, Mass., Sept., 1859. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINAGE. 


From inquiries that I have made, I find the cost, 
of laying a tile drain to be hereabouts from 
cents to one dollar oe rod, the drain being laid 
to the average depth of three feet, and well se- 
cured from starting at the joints. Unless this is 
done, the whole purpose of the drain will be de- 
feated. Care should be taken not to move with 
loaded teams on the surface of the field, so as to 


jar the tile from their place; in this respect, 


drains made of stone are less liable to disturb- 
ance, than those made of earthen tile. The gen- 
eral belief is, that the water enters through the 
pores of the pipes, whether more from above 
than below I am not advised. Of this I am cer- 
tain, wherever tile operate well, and do what is 
expected of them in conducting the water—the 
soil becomes much lighter, more free to break in 
pieces, and in all respects better fitted for cul- 
ture. I cannot doubt that the crops on many 
of our fields, now cultivated with vegetables— 
such as onions, carrots, cabbages, beets, &e.— 
would be doubled by the application of tile 
drains, at an expense not exceeding fifty dollars 
per acre. I know of no mode of improving their — 
interests, more worthy the attention of the far- 
mers of New England, than this of draining, 
Sept., 1859. *, 
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THE BREMEN, OR EMBDEN GOOSE. 


These beautiful geese were originally from shrinks less in the process of cookir g than that 
Holland, and were introduced here by Colonel of any other fowl.” 
Samuel Jaques, of Ten Hills Farm, near Boston.| Mr. James Sisson, of Warren, Rhode Island, 
The appellation of “Embden” has been obtained says of them,—“Their properties are peculiar ; 
from the town of that name in Hanover. Be- they lay in February; sit and hatch with more 
yond their great size, and the uniform clear certainty than common geese; will weigh near- 
white of their plumage, Mr. Bement says he is ly, and in some instances quite twice the weight ; 
at a loss for any sign of a specific difference be-| have double the quantity of feathers; never fly; 
tween these and the common goose. In figure|and are all of a beautiful snowy whiteness.” 
they are alike, and the bill and legs are of the 
same brick-dust hue. 
The quiet, domestic character of the Embden Tas Maworactuns or Coat On..—The man- 
‘ ‘ufacture of kerosene and other oils from coal is 
geese causes them to lay on flesh rapidly; they|penerally supposed to be very profitable, and so 
never stray from their home, the nearest pond it probably is, though we doubt whether such 
and field satisfying their wants, and much of fabulous sums have been realized from it as 
their time is spent in quiet repose. bog | imagine. A Mr. Gould, of Rochester, 
Col. Jaques said of this goose,—As quality of N; Y+ has written a letter concerning this branch 
. ’ ‘ ‘ ¢ ; of manufacture, which a correspondent informs 
flesh, combined with weight, is a main consider-|ys ahounds in misstatements and fallacies, the 
ation, I wish to mention that the flesh of the|writer showing his entire ignorance of the sub- 
Bremen goose is very different from that of any|ject. Mr. Grant assumed that a bushel of Penn- 
of our domestic varieties. It does not partake sylvania cannel coal, costing five cents, yields a 
of that dry character which belongs to the other gallon of crude oll worth thirty-five cents. 2s 


, : seems a large margin to pay for transportation, 
and more common kinds, but is as tender and|cost of labor and fuel in retorting and distilla- 


juicy as the flesh of a wild fowl; besides, it|tion, but in point of fact coal suitable for making 
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oil cannot be obtained for five cents a bushel. 
Western oil is in bad repute here, the character 
of the coal being such that it is impossible to get 
a good burning oil from it. The large manufac- 
tories here pay $20 to $25 per ton for coal from 
Scotland, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
which yields a good oil. How much profit they 
make we are not informed. With the present 
demand for the oil, the profit is doubtless hand- 
some; but the great demand and high prices in- 
vite competition, and this will ultimately reduce 

rices and lead to more economy in the manu- 
aeture.— Boston Journal, 





CATTLE SHOW AT WESTBORO’. 


On Thursday, Sept. 15, the annual agricultu- 
ral show of the Westboro’ society took place in 
the village of that town. The day was cool but the 
air clear and elastic, and the good people of that 
and the neighboring towns, of both sexes, were 
out in full attendance and fine spirits, to do their 
part in making it a social gala day, as well as 
one to show the products of farms.. So the cool 
bracing air brought bloom to many a charming 
face, and no doubt some of those fine looking 
young farmers there, found a tumult under their 
jacket which was anything but disagreeable! The 
cold made men and animals step nimbly, so that, 
instead of depressing, it made the scene all the 
more lively. 

First, we witnessed the exhibition of Bolles’ 
Patent Rock Lifter, and found it working just as 
we had seen it on two or three other occasions, 
greatly to the satisfaction of all beholders. The 
cattle pens next attracted attention. In them we 
found a sprinkling of most breeds common in 
New England, and, unless we overlooked them, 
none of pure blood of any kind. But there were 
a good many milk cows presented which would 
do credit to the best farms in the State. We saw 
some which the people there denominated the 
“Sukey Breed,” that present excellent points, 
and have the general appearance of good milk- 
ers. Several bulls were on exhibition, but none 
that we should rank as among “the best.” There 
were some fine swine and poultry. 

The Town Hall was occupied with fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers, and a crowd of admiring spec- 
tators. The show of pears was exceedingly at- 
tractive, one gentleman exhibiting over ninety 
varieties ; some of these were very large and fair. 
The show of apples was creditable, and would be 
so to any section of the State. They were nu- 
merous, of well-known varieties, and were of good 
size and shape. A few peaches, plums, cranber- 
ries and crab apples were interspersed, making 
up a beautiful collection in all. The fruit was 
arranged, and labelled with considerable horti- 
cultural skill. We noticed with pleasure collec- 
tions of flowers tastefully arranged, which added 





a freshness and beauty to the scene that nothing 
else could have done. 

The collection of vegetables was very good-» 
no better samples of beets, onions, carrots, to- 
matoes, parsnips, squashes, egg plants, &c., cap 
be produced anywhere. We saw eight splendid 
squashes, weighing some 350 pounds, the pro- 
duct of a single vine. 

There. were 23 entries for the Plowing Match; 
the work was well done, without hurry or noise, 
thus affording an example to the farmers worthy 
of their imitation at home. The trial of the 
strength and skill of working oxen was numer- 
ously attended. There were 20 entries of oxen, 
5 of steers, and 4 entries of farm and 3 of carriage 
horses. A Spading Mateh was eagerly contest- 
ed. The Society pays about $100 in premiums. 

The Address was at the dinner-table, and was 
given by WILLIAM BricHaM, Esq., of Boston, 
but a good cultivator, we understand, on his farm 
at Grafton during the warm season. The address 
was an excellent one, and was listened to with 
close attention by‘a large audience. The speaker 
said, “it is labor and economy, not luck, that 
brings success, and that the door-yard and gen- 
eral appearance of things about the house, will 
indicate the character of the farm. He said ag- 
riculture, like other pursuits, had its periods of 
prosperity and adversity, but that a period is 
dawning when labor on the soil will be as amply 
repaid as that of any other industry. He thought 
nobler examples of men cannot be referred to, 
than the last six generations of New England 
men. He drew an interesting comparison between 
the agriculture of the last half of the 17th cen- 
tury, and the first half of the 19th, speaking of 
climate, mode of culture, and habits of living. 
There were only ¢hirty plows in the whole colony 
in 1633. The address was a decided, bold and 
plain one, containing many valuable facts and 
suggestions, and along with them, two or three 
opinions not at all in accordance with our own. 
When we see it in print, we may take opportuni- 
ty to speak of it again. 

The dinner was a good one, and good appe- 
tites waited upon it. After proper attention had 
been paid to it, the President of the Society, G, 
C. SANBORN, Esq., congratulated the company 
upon the success of the exhibition, spoke of its 
future in hopeful terms, and called upon Mr, 
Brigham, the orator, for remarks. Mr. Brigham 
honored the call, and was followed by Mr. Brown, 
Editor of the Farmer, and Dr. JosEPpH ReEy- 
NOLDs, of Concord. At this moment, Time, with 
its inexorable finger, pointed to the hour assigned 
for testing the working oxen, and what was left 
unuttered by the men and women, who looked as 
though they had whole columns of things to say, 
the world will probably never know. 
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Westboro’ is a beautiful town, and has a thrif- 
ty and intelligent population. It has many ex- 
cellent farms, cultivated with intelligence and 
skill, and they present in their fields, gardens 
and dwellings, the most substantial evidences of 
& progressive and prosperous people. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEW CHUBN---AARON’S ROD. 


MEssrs. EpITors :—In a recent number of the 
Boston Herald, I noticed a “churn” advertised 
of improved character, which the inventor oper- 
ated for general inspection each day at “Gerrish 
Market,” adding that it would convert either 
fresh or sour milk into butter in three minutes! 
Sure, if any invention can be found, altogether 
dispensing with the use of cream, and affording 
butter in so short a space of time, it would be 
most desirable to obtain, unless the promised 
product be as that of the fancy farmer, who boast- 
ed that, in a few years, manures would be so 
condensed, that a man could carry fertilization 
enough in a vest pocket to enrich twenty acres! 
“Aye! good master,” said his servant, “and sure 
at that time, you may be able to carry all the 
crops produced, in the ’tother pocket!” Pray, 
Messrs. Editors, can you bestow on us any in- 
formation as to a three minute milk churn? 
Will it perform all its inventor promises ? What 
is the price, and how much butter can be made 
from a gallon of milk ? 

I would be glad to learn if any of your readers 
know of any medicinal virtue in that singular 
plant “Aaron’s Rod,” and what is its botanical] 
name? Surely a product of nature possessing 
such singular properties, could not have been 
made altogether in vain. Oak HILL. 

July 24, 1859. 


RemMaRKs.—The plant you inquire about, and 
commonly known as “Aaron’s Rod,” belongs to 
the family “Sedum,” in botany. There are sev- 
eral varieties; the botanical name of the com- 
mon house-leek is “Sempervivum,” or “everlast- 
ing.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
FINE POTATOES. 


My neighbor Osborn, whom I have long 
known as a first rate man to mend his own and 
neighbor’s ways, this morning brought me a bas- 
ket of potatoes, of the Davis Seedling variety. 
They were planted the 30th of June, fertilized 
with guano only, plump and fair as a Virgin’s 
cheek. I mean, a regular built country virgin 
of sixteen; not your pale-faced, tight-laced, city 
exquisite, of twenty-five, who would turn up her 
nose with a sneer, sooner than lay her delicate 
fingers on a potato. What I would particularly 
remark about those potatoes, is, their rapidity 
of growth, and superiority for quality and quan- 
tity. I had some of them cooked to-day, and 
they opened perfectly, and tasted as well as they 
looked. In these days, when so many mishaps 
visit the potato, it is a luxury (to us paddy boys) 
to find those as good as ever grew in old Ireland. 

South Danvers, June 13, 1859. *, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
LIME AND WHEAT—MUCK AND GUANO—HAY- 
CAPS. 

I regard the Farmer, published by you, as a 
valuable means of intercourse among farmers. 
Through it they learn each others’ experience in 
the various departments of agricultural pursuits. 

If lime is sown on wheat, when is the right 
time to sow it—at the time of sowing the wheat, 
or some time the next spring, and how much 
ought to be sown to the acre? 

I practice drawing muck into my barn in the 
spring, yarding my cows on it, and in the fall I 
spread it on my grass land. Now I want to 
know if it would be wise to buy guano and mix 
with it, before carting, and if so, how much 
ought to be used, say, for example, in a quantity 
that will make fifty cart-loads ? 

I also want to know the price of hay-caps, all 
ready for use. I have lived in this world more 
than fifty-five years, and have never seen one yet. 

ELijaH GUNN. 

Montague, Mass., Sept., 1859. 

REMARKS.—Sow four or five bushels of slaked 
lime per acre—even more will do no harm—at 
the time the wheat is sown. 

A bushel of guano mingled with an ox-cart 
load of good, moist muck would form a valua- 
ble manure. It depends upon circumstances 
whether it would be wise for you to use it. If 
you have exhausted your manure heaps, and 
have land at a distance from your building that 
you are quite desirous of bringing up, we have 
no doubt your crop would be sufficiently bene- 
fited by the muck and guano to pay the cost of 
application. The great advantage, however, to 
be gained in the use of guano is to cover the 
land, if possible, witha crop of grass, and thus 
fill the starved soil with grass roots which sup- 
ply it anew with vegetable matter. You then 
have a basis to proceed upon in getting future 
crops. 

Hay caps two yards square may be obtained 
for about 40 cents each. Of a smaller size for a 
less sum. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Will you, or some of your correspondents, 
please inform me the mode of cultivating black- 
berries, and also, where I can obtain the genu- 
ine Lawton or Rochelle variety, the price of 
them, and how many it requires for an acre? 

What are blackberries worth per quart in your 
market generally ? 

Newbury, Vt., 1859. SUBSCRIBER. 

REMARKS.—Such cultivation as one would 
give to raise sixty bushels of corn per acre, 
would be suitable for high blackberries. They 
may be cultivated in hills, four feet apart, or sus- 
tained by rough trellis work of poles or strips of 
boards. Mr. Lawton usually advertises his 
plants in the Farmer. Vermont or Massachu- 
setts are too far north for the Lawton. It is a 
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most excellent fruit when ripe, but it needs a 
longer summer than ours to perfect it. Black- 
berries will average at least ten cents a quart in 
Boston market. 


BEANS—SQUASH VINES—WITCH GRASS. 


As you are always ready and willing to insert 
in your paper anything that is profitable or in- 
teresting to at readers, I thought I would give 
you the product of a single bean raised on my 
place this season. From one stalk I took 58 
pers from which I shelled 288 full grown beans, 

esides quite a number that were not fully de- 
veloped. Now that is what I call a pretty good 
yield for New Hampshire soil. This was a stalk 

ulled up without regard to its being more pro- 
fific than others of its kind, and they are what 
are called the wild goose bean in our parts. 

One thing by way of curiosity—we have a 
squash vine ten or twelve feet long, which is be- 
tween six and seven inches wide near the end. 
Ido not know of what kind it is, as the seeds 
came from Washington. The vine has but one 
squash upon it, which did not make its appear- 
ance until about four weeks ago; it is now 
about as large asa gallon measure, and of a light 
green color. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, tell 
me where I can get what is called by some the 
“Phin” grass, by others “Dog,” and still others 
“Witch” grass seed, and at what price per bush- 

GEORGE MorRIsON. 

Franklin, N, H,, Sept., 1859, 


REMARKS.—We have never known the witch 
grass seed for sale. This grass makes good hay, 
but it has an Arab’s reputation, every man’s 
hand is against it. 


DEEP CULTURE. 


Mr. Epiror:—At the market in North Ando- 
ver I met a gentleman of Lowell, who told me 
he had thirty-five acres under culture, which he 
had plowed twelve inches deep. He further said 
he had been accustomed to plow his plain land in 
this depth for fifteen years. I presume he gets 
as good crops as any other man, for it is said he 
has become the wealthiest man in the city in 
which he lives. Facts are stubborn things. 

He still entertains some strange notions about 
the bugs that destroy the potato and the onions 
—but these he refers to his lady, who has prac- 
ticed philosophy in these matters. 

What a fine thing is a good helpmeet in our 
labors—even if they do lead us into error! 

Sept. 19, 1859. 


ABOUT BARNS. 


Your correspondent, “J.W. K.,” from Durham, 
N. H., has given many good ideas about the 
structure of barns. First, let me say, it can nev- 
er be expedient to crowd a dozen dozen of eggs 
into one basket when they can be more safely 
and conveniently preserved in a dozen baskets. 
So with a barn for the storing and preservation 
of hay. No sensible man will ever think of put- 


ting 500 tons of hay under one roof, when it 
= be much easier and more safely secured un- 
er ten. 


“VeRsuM Sat SAPIENTIS.” 





FENCE POSTs—SWAMP LAND. 


I wish to inquire of you, or some of your in- 
telligent readers,the best time to cut ash or 
hemlock for fence-posts ? 

Also, what shall I do with a piece of swamp 
land that is made dry, and don’t bear as good 
grass as before it was ditched—muck from one 
to five feet deep—never was flowed ? 

JoHN W. TOWNSEND. 

New Lisbon, N. H., Sept., 1859. 

ReEMARKs.—September, we have always un- 
derstood, is a good time to cut timber in order 
to secure durability. 

From your account of the swamp land, we 
should infer that the water had been taken off 
too low down—leaving the top too dry. If you 
can stop the flow of water bya slight dam, it 
may be well to do so, raising the water to within 
12 or 18 inches of the surface and see what the 
effect is on the crops. 


SEEDING TO FOWL MEADOW GRASS, 


I have several acres of land, which I would 
like to seed with fowl meadow, but cannot plow 
or drain, it being on the borders of a very flat 
stream. It is flowed most of the winter and un- 
til May. 

Can I seed a small portion by spreading 4 to 
1 inch of loam after sowing? if so, how much 
seed to the acre, and when to sow? If that will 
not do, will any other way answer, without plow- 
Me A YounGc FARMER. 

altham, Mass., Aug. 28, 1859. 

ReMaRKs.—If you could seed the land suffi- 
ciently early, say in August or first week in Sep- 
tember, so that the grass would root well and 
cover the ground, the winter and spring flowage 
might not hurt it. We are told by seedmen that 
one bushel of seed is not too much for an acre. 

LAMB-KILL. 

Can you give any feasible method of extermi- 

nating the pasture shrub known as lamb-kill? 
A. IL. SHaw. 

Kensington, N. H., Sept., 1859. 

REMARKS.— We do not know. It is a diffi- 
cult matter. The only certain remedy is fire, 
and then the plow and hoe. Where you cannot 
introduce the plow and hoe, cut the bushes, 
burn thoroughly, and rake grass seed into the 
burnt spots. Perhaps some of our readers— 
from their own experience—can recommend a 
better way; if so, we shall be glad to have them 
do it. 


CROWING HENS. 


There is a hen in this town which has brought 
up a brood of chickens this summer, but has now 
left her vocation of cackling, and taken up that 
of crowing ; she “flaps her wings and crows” as 
lustily as Chapman used to at the result of the 
elections. 





Why she thus unsexes herself, and assumeés airs 
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so unnatural, is more than I can tell; by some, it 
is considered as an omen of bad luck; perhaps 
you or some of your readers can explain the mys- 


tery. ALPHA. 
Brandon, Vt., 1859. 


POISON IVY. 

I wish to inquire if there is any way that I can 
rid a meadow of poison ivy? If so, what is the 
easiest and most effectual way of doing it? 

Norwich, 1859. A SUBSCRIBER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING PINES. 


In the July number, “Oak Hill” inquires how 
ine trees may be transplanted. I give him my 
imited experience with two, and two only, which 

have both lived, and are growing well. In March, 
1856, as soon as the frost was out, I went with 
my wheelbarrow, iron bar and spade, to my pas- 
ture, selected a thrifty pine 4 or 5 feet high— 
drove my spade into the ground around it ona 
circumference 18 inches or so from the trunk, 
not perpendicularly, but as much inclined to the 
ground as my pen now is to the paper I am 
writing on, (and I hold my pen as I was instructed 
by that excellent writing master, Mr. Barker, who 
lived in London, N. H., 25 or 30 years ago.) That 
done, I pried ty 4 the tree, dirt and all, with 
7 iron bar, and hoisted the same (a good solid 
ift, by the way) into my wheelbarrow; dug a 
hole in my front yard, set the whole into it, and 
levelled off—and left it to grow—and grow it did 
without more care. Yesterday, August 29, I ob- 
served it had grown this year upwards of a foot 
in height. Last March I sat out another in the 
same way, which is growing well; have not wa- 
tered either of them. N. C. Berry. 

Randolph, Mass., 1859. : 





LOOK IN THIS MIRROR, 


Investing in champagne at $2 a bottle—an 
acre of good government land costs $1,25. In- 
vesting in tobacco and cigars, daily, one year, 
$50—seven barrels of good flour will cost $49. 

Investing in “drinks,” one year, $100—$100 
will pay for ten daily and fifteen monthly peri- 
odicals. 

Investing in theatrical amusements, one year, 
$200—$200 will purchase an excellent library. 

Investing in a fast horse, $500—four hundred 
acres of good wild land costs $500. 

Investing in a yacht, including bettings and 
drinkings for the season, $5,000—$5,000 will 
buy a good improved country farm. 

Panics, hard times, loss of time, red faces, bad 
temper, poor health, ruin of character, misery, 
starvation, death, and a terrible future may be 
— by looking at the above square in the 
face. 

A majority of “financiers,” in making calcula- 
tions for the future, watch the importations, ex- 
ports of specie, the ups and downs of stocks, and 
the movements of the Wall Street bulls and 
bears. All that is very well, but let them at the 
same time estimate the loss of gold in the mael- 
strom of extravagance.—Scientific Artisan. 





AUTUMN--A DIRGE. 


The warm tun is failing ; the bleak wind is wailing; 
The bare boughs are sighing; the pale flowers are dying; 
And the year 
On the earth, her death-bed, in shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 
Come months, come away, 
From November to May ; 
In your sacdest array, 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead, cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling ; the nipt worm is crawling ; 
The rivers are swelling ; the thunder is knelling 
For the year; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling; 
Come, months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and gray ; 
Let your light sisters play— 
Ye follow the bier 
Of the dead, cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 
Percy Bysche Shelley. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FROM NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Mx. EpiTor :—As our harvest is gathered, and 
all growing crops in such a state of advance- 
ment that a correct idea of the yield may nearly 
be guessed at, I will offer a short article on the 
subject for the Farmer. 

he wheat crop is not a full one—many are 
now threshing out wheat and oats; wheat varies 
much in quantity ; while some have scarcely five 
bushels per acre, others have ten, fifteen ‘and 
some few twenty and upwards, but the number is 
small that reaches the last figure. The majori- 
ty will most likely be under ten. This county 
will scarcely average ten, and I believe it would 
be a liberal estimate for the whole northern por- 
tion of the State. The quality is generally good, 
far ahead of last year. Oats are good—the best 
pieces will yield sixty bushels per acre; the av- 
erage will not be far short of forty. 

Corn will not be half a crop in this vicinity. I 
think it will scarcely average fifteen bushels to 
the acre of good marketable corn, but this is not 
the case in all parts of the State. 

Potatoes will be a light yield near this place. 
I am told they are much better in many places 
not far distant. The hay crop is also much light- 
er than usual. The importance of this crop is 
being felt more in this country now, than it was 
some years ago. 

The chintz bugs did considerable damage to 
many of the crops; they operated on the wheat 
first, damaging some fields badly. Ido not know 
of a single field that was clear of them. They 
went from the wheat into the corn, where they 
still remain in large quantities but do not seem 
to be doing much injury now; they worked hard 
on it a few weeks after wheat harvest. Vegeta- 


bles of all kinds are much scarcer here than com- 
mon. The frost of June 5th cut most of the ten- 
der plants down, and what few escaped then, 
with what was planted since, have suffered se- 
verely by dry weather. ; 

We have had a very dry summer, having had 
no rain since early in the season to moisten the 
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ground to any extent; the dry weather is the 
greatest cause of our short crops. We had two 
small showers this month, about the 3d and 19th, 
and about the same in June and July; the last 
shower was the best, and did much for the grow- 
ing crops and pasturage. I think by deep culti- 
vation this country would stand the drouth well, 
and would, perhaps, be much better in very wet 
seasons. There are some fine lands here that 
would be much improved by good draining. This 
is a fine farming country, the soil is naturally 
good, and the surface smooth and beautiful, with 
plenty of running water, and a competency of 
timber ; fruit-growing seems to be the least suc- 
cessful of any branch of farm operations. 
The farmers do not generally take enough in- 
terest in this department; we have no fruit this 
ear—even the wild fruit was all killed by the 
Fone frost. I think this country much less adapt- 
ed to successful fruit-growing than any of the 
Eastern or Middle States, but it is worth while 
to have orchards and fruit trees for their beauty, 
if a good crop of fruit is less sure than elsewhere. 
There are some kinds of fruit adapted to almost 
any country. THos. A. JACKSON. 
Roscoe, Lll., Aug. 29, 1859. 





NEW AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


If the multiplication of journals devoted to the 
promotion of Agriculture is evidence of real ag- 
ricultural progress, there can be no doubt but 
that our people, in nearly every section of the 
country, are making rapid and real improvement 
in the art of tilling the soil. Scarcely a week 
passes but we are greeted by some new friend 
with smiling face and comely apparel, who has 
entered the wide field to labor, help on the great 
work, and while earning honest bread, to win an 
honorable fame. We have two of this descrip- 
tion before us now. They are not only fair to 
behold, doing credit to the typographic art of 
the country, but they are filled, generally, with 
good, sound farming doctrines, and seasonable 
suggestions. 

The first of these is the Farmer and Gardener, 
devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural 
Affairs generally. A. M. SPANGLER, Editor; 
published at 633 Market St., Philadelphia. This 
paper is in quarto form, very handsomely printed 
and illustrated. The other paper is The West- 
ern Farmer's Magazine, monthly, by BIRDSALL 
BrotHERS, Chicago, Ill. The editor’s saluta- 
tory is a long article upon the topics— 

“What are the farmers of our country ?” 

“What ought they to be ?” 

“How are they to become such ?” 
and he handles them well. 

We wish both papers great usefulness and 
success. 





TRAIN Horses TO WaLK.—The Michigan Far- 
mer well observes : “A plow-horse should, above 
all things, be a good walker. The walking gait 


is not cultivated enough in training horses. Only 
consider what a team that could walk four miles 
an hour, for ten hours per day, could do towards 
hurrying through spring work.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARVESTING CORN. 


Mr. Epiror :—If you are not already tired of 
publishing articles on the above subject, I will 
venture to trespass this once upon your patience. 

In the Farmer of August 6, I noticed a com- 
nunication from “W. M. L.,” in reply to “J. 
Wood,” as regards the best plan of harvesting 
the corn crop. There is a wide difference of 
opinion between them, as to the best way of doin 
the work. I respect an honest difference o 
opinion on any subject. I do not think it is safe 
to make an assertion, that cannot be carried out 
in practice. Does he really mean when he says 
it is “as much work to cut an acre of stalks, bind 
and shock them, as it is to cut up the same 
amount of corn at the roots and bind and shock 
it?” This is virtually saying that he can harvest 
an acre of corn, grain and all, while another’ is 
harvesting the stalks. I should like to take a 
job of that kind on a wager with him, or any 
other New Hampshire man, and if I did not come 
out a little ahead on the “home stretch,” why 
then I would “acknowledge the corn,” and own 
myself beaten. Then again, he says, “I know, 
from my own experience, that corn well secured 
in the shock will cure as sound and bright as that 
which is suffered to ripen in the butts.” From 
that I respectfully “beg leave to differ,” and I 
will presently show the reasons why. 

A few years ago I had occasion to pass along 
the road by a neighbor’s corn-field that had been 
cut up at the roots and shocked about two weeks 
previous. Some of it was standing up straight, 
some leaning, some half way over and some 
wholly prostrate. Having always had doubts of 
the policy of harvesting corn in that way, I 
thought I would satisfy myself by a personal in- 
spection of it. I selected a shock that had near] 
fallen over, and putting my hand into the mide 
dle of it drew out an ear and husked it, showing 
unmistakably its bad condition. The grain was 
covered with a white mould, and had a pale flab- 
by look. I came away fully convinced that that 
was not the best way to harvest corn. It seems 
to me alittle strange, that there are farmers who 
will deliberately go to work and partly spoil their 
crops, after a great deal of trouble and expense 
in raising them; and when I see corn cut up at 
the ground and shocked in the field, it reminds 
me of so many monuments of folly. 

There is a little more in the article of “W. M. 
L.” that I wish to notice. He-says, “besides 
having advantage of his friend Wood in the 
saving of time and labor, it is a great convenience 
in having the stalks and butts together. I 
cannot agree with him in that, for I think it is 
more convenient to have them separate. He also 
thinks it an error to let the butts remain stand- 
ing, because they become hard and dry, and of 
little value. I think that in raising corn we 
raise it for the grain, and not for the fodder; 





then why not follow nature in part by letting the 
corn stand? I can assure any one with entire 
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confidence that a bushel of corn cured in the was not a failure, after all, for the interruption 


shock, will not weigh so much as a bushel cured 
standing in the hill. 

It would be a good plan, I think, for.those who 
are so inclined, to try the experiment both ways, | 
note the result in harvesting, and send in their! 
experience for the columns of the Farmer. 

Lexington, Aug., 1859. J. UNDERWOOD. 





THE MAINE STATE FAIR, 


The farmers’ autumnal festivals have been tak- 
ing place during the past ten days in such num-| 
bers, that the utmost limit of our columns would) 
scarcely contain a brief account of each. Re- 
cording the awards we long since abandoned, as 
they can have but little interest for any beyond 
the locality where they are awarded. It is our| 
aim to catch the spirit of the thing, if we can, and| 
transmit it to the reader, so that he can judge,’ 
without having been present at the exhibition,’ 
whether what was said and done will tend to 
promote the general results which it is desired to 
gain. In doing this, it will be proper to notice 
with some particularity articles of striking ex- 
cellence, whether they spring from the genius of 
the inventor, the skill of the mechanic, or the 
wiedom of the tiller of the soil; and so, if strik- 
ing defects in the system of management, or in 
the execution of plans, occur, it becomes our du- 
ty as public journalists to notice them in a prop- 
er spirit, and thus the greatest amount of good 
from the time, talent and money expended, may 
possibly be secured. 

The annual State Fairin Maine opened at Au- 
gusta, on Tuesday, the 20th inst., and was to be 
continued through four days, but the threatening 
aspect of the weather on Tuesday resolved itself 
into a decided storm on Wednesday, and arrest- 
edits further progress. There was no “make- 
believe” about it, for the rains descended, the 
winds blew, and the floods came, and every liv- 
ing thing “caught the dumps” at once. The cat- 
tle would not low, the cocks would not crow, nor 
the horses go—it was an effectual damper all 
round. The auctioneers grew hoarse while the 
icy rain drizzled down their necks, and soon be- 
gan to pack up their traps; the jockeys lost all 
their grit, and the boldest of them didn’t believe 
there was a horse on the ground that could trot 
a mile in ten minutes; the men suddenly came 
to the conclusion that “discretion is the better 
part of valor,” and departed to get up a flame 
within themselves, or find one at their hotels. 
There was a regular stampede among the women, 
and the field, so lately sparkling with feminine 
beauty and grace, became damp, dull and de- 
spondent, and the winds and rain had it pretty 
much to themselves. 

But the Maine State Show for the year 1859 








which it experienced showed how much the peo- 
ple regard and cherish the festival. It was not 
a failure, either, because what goes to make up 
an exhibition was there, although the people 
were prevented from seeing it. Some 500 cattle, 
300 horses, 100 sheep, swine, poultry, bees and 
honey, grains and vegetables, fruits and flowers, 
household manufactures, paintings and pictures, 
and a respectable collection of farm implements 
and machines, were presented to be examined. 
Then there were the usual arrangements for 
plowing, drawing, and the exhibition of horses. 

The stock, much of it, was excellent, especially 
the working oxen; it would be difficult to find 
an equal number having so many points of ex- 
cellence as the teams from the town of Starks. A 
herd of Devon cows exhibited by the Shakers of 
Lebanon, was very fine. There was also a large 
display of Durham stock, grade and pure, some 
of which was very good. A few full blood Jer- 
seys were presented by Dr. Hotes, editor of 
the Maine Farmer, and they are among the first, 
we understand, introduced into the State. The 
show of implements and machines contained 
many attractive articles. 

On the evening of the day we were present, a 
discussion took place at the State House, upon 
the question—* What is the best breed or race of 
cattle for the State of Maine?” The discussion 
was animated and interesting, but assumed a sort 
of non-committal form, from which few valuable 
facts were elicited. It was generally conceded 
that the State has not at present a breed the best 
adapted to the wants of the people, but none of 
the speakers informed us how such breed is to be 
secured ; it is to come from crossing, but what 
breeds and races are to be mingled, was not sug- 
gested. In this lies the whole difficulty of the 
matter. 

Among the manufactured articles, we were es- 
pecially pleased with a furnace for heating dwel- 
lings, where wood is used as fuel, the invention 
of Mr. E. D. Norcross, of Augusta. We saw 
this in operation at our lodgings, and felt its ge- 
nial influences on coming in from the storm. 

Another article was a patent carriage shaft 
shackle, for attaching shafts to the axle-tree. It 
is a simple invention of Mr. GEorGE KeEnwy, of 
Milford, N. H.,—is a cheap, safe, and durable 
article, and allows no noise, such as we hear in 
other attachments. It is highly worthy the atten- 
tion of carriage-makers. We also saw “Torrey’s 
Maine State Bee Five,” and the bees at work in 
it, and formed a high opinion of its value. If 


this is confirmed by a more quiet and careful 
examination at home, we shall find opportunity 
to say a word to lovers of the apiary at another 
time. 
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Our stay in the pleasant city of Augusta was 
made delightful by the generous hospitality, and 
kind attentions of our old friend Eaton, (late 
publisher of the Maine Farmer,) and those of his 
cheerful and intelligent family. The storm did 
not disturb the proceedings of the fair, within 
those doors,—for rational conversation, and song 
and laugh, blended so harmoniously with every 
domestic duty, as to afford a beautiful type of a 
true New England home. 

Our visit was also made pleasant by meeting 
and conversing with several gentlemen distin- 
guished for their zeal and knowledge in agricul- 
tural matters, and who are truly benefactors of 
the race. Among these were J. J. THomas, one 
of the editors of the Country Gentleman, Dr. 
HormEs, agricultural editor of the Maine Farmer, 
Messrs Homan and MANLEY, of the same paper, 
some of the officers and trustees of the society, 
and gentlemen from Maine and other States. 
Several other matters were suggested by our 
visit, which we may touch upon hereafter. 





DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP BY DOGS, 


The assessors in Ohio, under an act of the 
Legislature, have endeavored to ascertain the to- 
tal number of sheep killed and injured by dogs 
during the year 1858. The returns from only a 
few counties have been published; but these, 
few as the counties are, disclose a fearful amount 
of slaughter. We append the returns of eleven 
counties, covering not more than one-eighth of 
the State : 


Counties. Killed. Wounded. Value. 
GrOOMC..0o cceccccccccces 1,269 820 $ 3.104 
TOMIGED 65 iid cctecésoot 587 1,473 3086 
SO ee 78 §55 1,026 
Muskingum... ......... 1,206 884 8,116 
Champaign.....cccccscees 682 564 3,189 
Lorain..... s o0eeeasoeroes 432 156 1,219 
BUMMER ss ccccscodcdecesed 820 820 2,459 
Mido stepecosoiesesees 412 100 888 
BPs ccd ccsvccccvcetesed 6 719 1,879 
Cuyahoga. ...cecssescees: 683 1,112 3,193 
Wayne. cocccccccccsecscee 747 6 2.182 

7,054 7,860 $25,342 


Here are over 7,000 sheep killed and nearly 
8,000 injured, at a cost to the owners of over 
$25,000, and all by a pack of curs utterly worth- 
less. Ifthe proportion holds good throughout 
the State, the annual loss to sheep-growers must 
be about $200,000, and if all the dogs in the 
State were put together, they would not be worth 
a tenth part of that sum. We trust that the leg- 
islation under which these statistics have been 
gathered will be followed up vigorously, and that 
some judicious measures will be taken to abate 
an evil of such magnitude. Other States will 
doubtless follow Ohio in any efficient measures 
she may adopt. The danger to sheep from dogs 
has for a long time prevented an increase in the 
sheep-growing business in this country. Many 
men who would otherwise engage in it are re- 
strained from venturing from the risk attending 
it in consequence of the dog-pest. If this were 
removed, the business of wool-raising would at 
once become a leading and a profitable one.— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NOTES ON POPULAR FALLACIES. 


Mr. Epiror:—Some years since, while I was 
engaged in selecting a pair of chickens from the 
dressed fowls in a butcher’s stall, a Frenchman 
stood near, and observing that the dealer seemed 
to prize very highly a particular pair, on account 
of their bright yellow skin, he remarked that 
the preference for yellow-legged and yellow- 
skinned fowls was a Yankee prejudice. The deal- 
er admitted that this might be true, but that it 
was for his interest to buy the most saleable arti- 
cles, and he had found by experience, that the 
yellow-legged sorts could be sold more readily 
and for ahigher price than any others. The 
Frenchman replied that the Americans were very 
dull in the exercise of their observing facultie 
and he suspected that their national love of gold 
might be the cause of this preference, which was 
founded on an egregious error. In France, he 
added, the yellow-legged chickens are considered 
unfit to be raised. Their flesh is dry and stringy, 
compared with that of the blue, black and white- 
legged fowls, whose flesh is by far the most ten- 
der and juicy. 

I have, since I heard the Frenchman’s remarks, 
taken every opportunity to put them to a ration- 
al test, and have found them to be correct. The 
yellow-skinned fowls have commonly either green 
of yellow legs; those with black, blue or white 
legs have a white skin. There are some excep- 
tione ; but the exceptions are not numerous. [I 
raise a great many chickens every year for my 
own table, calculating to supply it weekly with 
one pair, from July to February. For two years 
past, I have kept the Black Polands, which are 
black-legged; the Golden Pheasants, which are 
blue-legged ; White Polands, with white legs, and 
another sort, allied to the Dorking, with yellow 
legs. The chickens are all raised and fed in the 
same way, yet the yellow-legged individuals have 
almost always been found inferior to the others 
with white skins. The last are the most tender, 
delicate and agreeable. There are occasional ex~ 
ceptions, but so frequently are the yellow-legged 
chickens dry-meated compared with the others, 
that I am surprised that our own countrymen 
have not discovered the fact. 

It is remarkable that the same prejudice exists 
in this part of the country in regard to Indian 
corn. Is it possible that the Frenchman’s satiri- 
cal jest upon our love of whatever resembles the 
color of gold is founded on fact, and that this 
prejudice carries away our judgment? The New 
England people consider the yellow corn the on- 
ly sort that is fit for the table, and believe that 
the white kind is fit only for hogs and cattle. 
Tne opposite of this is the truth. Meal made 
from the white corn is the best both for cakes 
and for puddings, but the yellow corn is more 
fattening wher given to domestic animals, and 
is preferred by them to the white, The Southern 
people are well acquainted with this fact. All 
their Indian bread and their hominy are made 
from white corn; and they smile at our simplic- 
ity, which leads us to prefer the yellow corn. As 
the Southerners use Indian corn in a greater va- 
riety of preparations for the table than we do, 
and are adepts in this branch of domestic econo- 
my, I think they are better authority than we at 
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the North, in this matter. I may add that those 
individuals of my acquaintance who have exper- 
imented upon the two sorts of Indian corn, have 
concluded that the Southerners are right. 

The superior sweetness and tenderness of the 
white ears of corn, when they are in the milk and 
are boiled for the table, are apparent to all. But 
the community have been very slow in finding 
out this fact, and even at the present day, some 
persons may be found, not apparently deficient 
in common sense, who still cultivate the yellow 
corn for table use as a green vegetable. 

As far as my judgment respecting the quality 
of fruits and esculent roots can be formed from 
their color, it will be found that the nearer the 
color approaches to white, the more sweet and 
delicate the flavor. Of beets, turnips, cherries, 
currants, peaches and grapes, the sweetest are 
white, or nearly colorless. It is a matter of very 
common observation that of all the different 
kinds of potatoes, thcse with yellow meats are 
more liable to be rank and disagreeably flavored, 
and are coarser grained, than the other sorts. The 
best of all varieties are those with white meat or 
pulp ; a tinge of red or blue is not, however, so 

ad a symptom as a tinge of yellow. It is not al- 
ways wise to attempt an explanation of these 
things; butif I were obliged to guess the why 
and wherefore of this fact, I should say that the 
materials which produce sugar in a white beet or 
a white currant, are used up in producing the 
coloring matter in the red ones. It is also highly 
probable that the coloring matter of vegetables 
possesses a flavor peculiar to itself, and not al- 
ways agreeable. It is evident that the coloring 
matter of the yellow-meated potato is acid, and 
the purple coloring matter of the grape is aro- 
matic. 1 have no doubt that if a white variety of 
the tomato could be produced from the common 
stock, it would be found greatly to surpass the 
red and yellow kinds in delicacy and sweetness. 

The color of good butter, which is commonly 
of a bright yellow, may be considered an excep- 
tion to the facts stated in these remarks. I would 
not be understood, however, to say that my re- 
marks are applicable to all substances. Butter 
which is prepared in winter, when the cows are 
fed chiefly on dry food, is usually light colored, 
and it is inferior to the bright yellow butter of 
June. But when the ‘difference in the color of 
butter proceeds fiom the peculiar nature of the 
cows, the yellow kind is no better than the white. 
A cow whose flesh contains light colored fat or 
suet, always produces milk that yields light col- 
ored butter, and when the light color arises from 
this cause, it is no evidence of inferiority. 

There is another matter which has been opened 
for discussion in your paper. I allude to a re- 
mark of your venerable correspondent, S. P. Ba- 
ker. I would not treat his remarks or his opin- 
ions otherwise than with respect; but cannot 
avoid speaking of the mistake which he has com- 
mitted, when he referred to what he chooses to 
call ‘‘male and female ears of corn.” As his ob- 
servation has Leen copied into several papers 
without comment, it is possible that all persons 
connected with the press are not aware that there 
is no distinction of sex in the seeds of corn or 
any other plants. In the vegetable kingdom sex- 
ual distinctions exist only in the flowers, and in 
some cases in the plants of the cicecious order, 


one of which bears the fertile, and the other the 
barren flowers. In Indian corn (zea mays) the 
silk in combination with the ear represents the 
female flower, and the plume or tassel the male. 
The seeds or kernels are the «embryo offspring, 
and are neither male nor female. ‘The ears, if it 
be proper to rank them with either sex, after the 
flower or silk has decayed, must certainly be all 
females, holding their offspring (the seeds) in 
their embrace. I cannot say that among farmers 
there may not be certain ears of corn which are 
figuratively called male and female ; but no real 
sexual distinctions exist except in the flowers. 
WILSON FLaGe. 





FEED FOR HORSES. 


The London Omnibus Company, says an ex- 
change, have recently made a report on the feed- 
ing of horses, which discloses some interesting 
facts. It seems that the company uses no less 
than 6000 horses; 3000 of this number have for 
their feed bruised oats and cut hay and straw, 
and the other 3000 get whole oats andhay. The 
allowance accorded to the first was—bruised oats, 
16 lbs. ; cut hay, 74 lbs.; cut straw, 2$ ibs. The 
allowance accorded to the second—unbruised 
oats, 19 lbs.; uncut hay, 13 lbs. The bruised 
oats, cut hay and cut straw amounted to 26 lbs., 
and the unbruised oats, &c., to 32 lbs. The 
horse which had bruised oats, with cut hay and 
straw, consumed 26 lbs. per day, and it appears 
that it could do the same work as well, and was 
kept in as good condition, as the horse which re- 
ceived 32 lbs. per day. Here was a saving of 6 
lbs. a day on the feeding of each horse receiving 
bruised oats, cut hay and cut straw. The advan- 
tage of bruised oats and cut hay over unbruised 
oats and uncut hay is estimated at five cents per 
day on each horse, amounting to $300 per day 
for the company’s 6000 horses. It is by no means 
an unimportant result with which this experi- 
ment has supplied us. ‘To the farmer who ex- 
pends a large sum in the support of horse power, 
there are two points this experiment clearly es- 
tablishes, which in practice must be profitable; 
first, the saving of food to the amount of 6 lbs. 
a day; and, secondly, no loss of horse power 
arising from that saving. 





UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE OF WOMEN.—The 
celebrated traveller, Ledyard, paid the following 
handsome tribute to the female sex: ‘I have ob- 
served,” he says, “that women in all countries 
are civil, obliging, tender, and humane. I never 
addressed myself, to them in the language of de- 
cency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has often been 
otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains 
of inhospitable Denmark; rude and churlish 
Finland ; unprinciped Russia; and the wide- 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar; if hun- 
gry, dry, wet, cold, or sick, the women have ever 





been friendly, and uniformly so; and’ to add to 
this virtue, (so worthy the appellation of henevo- 
lence,) these actions have been performed in so 
free and kind a manner, that if 1 was dry I drank 
the sweetest draught, and if hungry ate the coars- 
lest morse) with a double relish.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 
A HARVEST HYMN. 


[1 asked an excellent young man, who sometimes writes vers- 
es, if he could find a hymn for our approacing Agricultural 
Festival. The next day he handed the following. I submit it 
for your columns, if thought worthy. It certainly contains good 
sentiments. } 

Our voices with our hearts we lift 

To thee, O God, in grateful praise ; 
For every good and perfect gift, 

A song of gratitude we raise. 


Thine is the seed in spring we sow, 
And Thine the harvest that we see ; 
Sunshine and rain Thou dost bestow, 
And strength to labor comes from Thee. 


Thine is the fragrance of the fl. wers, 
And beauty that delights the eye ; 

And Thine the lines of autumn’s bowers, 
Which in transfigured glory die! 


The blessings of our homes so dear, 

Oar schools and churches, Lord, are Thine ; 
Thou watchest o’er them, year by year, 

And purgest still Thy fruitful vine. 


God, with all Thy gifts, still give 
The grateful and the trusting heart ; 

So shall our souls have learned to live, 
When called from earthly scenes to part. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A VISIT TO THE HOMESTEAD OF FAR- 
MER ALLEN. 


After doing justice to a well prepared dinner, 
Farmer Allen and myself started from the home- 
stead for the purpose of paying a visit to a piece 
of land that had been drained and reclaimed from 
the “wilds of nature” into as good a field for 
producing grass, corn and potatoes as one would 
wish to see, and in going we passed through 

THE GARDEN. 


I paused a moment after entering the well 
cultivated enclosure, where hardly a weed dared 
to grow, for the purpose of examining a fine 
Concord grape vine that was climbing over and 
around a tastily built summer-house. In this, my 
friend assured me, he had spent many happy 
hours after the labors of the day were over. The 
vine was purchased of Mr. Bull, of Concord, 
Mass. Mr. A. prizes the Concord as highly as 
the Isabella or Catawba; it is a good bearer, and 
seems better suited to stand the storms and 
cold of our northern States than any other vari- 
ety. Continuing on our way we passed near a 
few hills of the Chinese sugar cane, about which 
so much has been said and written, both for and 
against its introduction, a few years since. Mr. 
A. plants a few hills yearly—his cattle are very 





fond of it. Leaving the garden, I heard the hum) 


of the “busy bee,” and going nearer, discovered. 
several hives facing the south. Two years ago) 


Mr. A. purchased three swarms of bees, and the) 
first year he sold nearly enough honey to pay for| 


j 
i 


the first cost, reserving enough for their winter|¢,.4 


subsistence. 
We now passed over several 
MOWING LOTS, 


fields. Every year after haying, Mr. A. spendsa 
day or two with a good bush scythe, in mowing 
all the bushes on his farm. Many of our farmers 
only do this once in five years, and then the la- 
bor is treble; by mowing them every year their 
growth is soon checked. In a few minutes Mr. 
A. announced that we were in the 


RECLAIMED LAND. 


I should not have known it, for the soil was as 
firm as the highlands. The piece comprises about 
three acres, and from the time of the “oldest in- 
habitant” down to within three years, it has been 
cold and wet lowland, covered with water until 
late in the spring. It produced about two small 
loads of poor, coarse . fit only for bedding, 
and the labor of obtaining this was more than it 
was worth. Mr. Allen had, during the winter 
of 1855, read an article in the N. E. Farmer 
(for which he is a regular subscriber) on the 
many advantages of underdraining, and giving 
some Cirections how to proceed in this all-im- 
portant work. He then gave the subject a care- 
ful consideration, and came to the wise determi- 
nation to make an experiment on the land now 
before us. After making the necessary prepara- 
tions, he commenced the work of digging the 
trenches for the tile, amid the sneers, not only of 
the anti-book, but anti-progressive farmers in the 
neighborhood. He laid the tile four feet deep, 
the tile in the main drain being three inches in 
diameter, and those in the lateral drains being 
two inches in diameter, and when he had com- 
pleted the work in the best manner, he sat down 
to ascertain its cost, and the result, he said, some- 
what surprised him. I know it did me, for he 
sid, that including everything, work, tile, &c., 
it only came to forty-five cents a rod. The sea- 
son is about three weeks longer on that piece of 
land than it was before. Quite an item in our 
never too long summers. It is now cultivated 
with less labor and cost, while the profits are 
doubled. Mr. A. recommends good tile in pref- 
erence to stone. The tile once properly laid, is 
laid for years, and the cost is about double that of 
common bricks. Farmer A. looked anxiously at 
an impending cloud, for one of Manny’s mowing 
machines had been doing its effective work in a 
five acre lot of heavy herds grass, so we hurried 
to the 

HAY FIELD, 


which presented a scene of active interest. One 
of Carpenter’s Patent Horse Rakes was busily at 
work in raking the hay into winrows, and several 
of the men were putting it into well shaped 
cocks as fast as raked up. Scenes from my boy- 
hood’s days came floating back, and acting under 
their impulses, I seized a rake, and was soon as 
busy as any one in raking up the scatterings and 
trimmings of the cocks of hay. Caps were soon 
placed upon them. I watched the movements 
of the man, with a good deal of attention, and am 
confident that he put on three hay-caps to a min- 
ute. One cock was left uncovered, so as to af- 
me an opportunity in the morning of seeing 
the difference in the covered and uncovered hay. 
We had barely time to reach a place of shelter 
when the rain came down in torrents, but the 


and I looked in vain for the bushes and piles of; hay was safe. I listened in. vain for the usual 
stones with which so many of our farmers em-|impatient exclamations about the hay spoiling 
bellish the surroundings of some of their best! out in a heavy rain, and for the remarks, “Just 
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my luck,” “I don’t see what it need rain for, |ting judicious fertilization. If any one wants to 
when I have got so much grass down.” Farmer)see a handsome orchard, let them visit the oneI 
Allen’s face looked as pleasant as a spring morn-| have mentioned, and they will not be disappoint- 
ing. Among the many virtues of the hay-caps,/ed. Directly alongside of this, another gentle- 
there is one that I have never seen in print, and|man set out an orchard, about the same time, 
that is, that they save the temper and patience|and not fancying dirt upon fruit, he sowed his 
of the farmer, as well as his hay. land to grass. His trees appear to be about half 
The next morning, after the sun had dried the|as large as those first named; and there does 
dew from the grass, I went out and took the|not appear to be any hazard of the fruit being 
caps from the cocks myself, and there was not a! dirtied by falling—for I did not discover any on 
cock of hay in the entire field protected with a'the trees. 
hay-cap that was injured. The hay smelt as} Another instance he showed me, of an orchard 
sweet, looked as bright and felt as dry as if it) set about two years since, where the proprietor 
not stood out all night in a drenching rain. The!determined to have something better than any 
cock left uncovered was drenched—its sweet one else, put several bushels of strong manure 
odor and light color was gone. It had to be/from his barn cellar, and covered it slightly with 
carefully spread and tossed again, while that!dirt. These trees started well at first, but under 
covered was merely opened sufficiently to let the |the powerful heat of the sun, and the excess of 
steam escape, when it was ready to be taken to'stimulation from the manure, have been over- 
the barn. I was satisfied that the good services|done, and from present appearances, will be en- 
of the caps paid their cost in this single instance, |tirely done in two years more. Proving what is 
and that no farmer can afford to do without! often found true—that “too much of a good thing 
them. |is good for nothing.” P. 
Another time I may write something more of; September 6th, 1859. 
what I saw while paying a visit to the “Home-| 











stead of Farmer Allen.” FREEMAN. | 
Sunny Side, Aug., 1859. For the New England Farmer. 
THE ROBINS. 
Remarks.—If “Freeman” would be glad to} UTILITY VERSUS SENTIMENTALISM. 


see his articles free from errors, he must write) Wr Eprrorn:—I have recently noticed several 
more legibly, and construct his sentences with articles in your paper about the robins, those 
more care. impudent robbers of our gardens. ‘There has 
|been a great deal of fine talk and fine writing 

For the New England Farmer. jabout the matin songs of the feathered choirs, 

and their morning hymns of praise, which is all, 

GULAUES AND OVEROULSUES. doubtless, very pretty, and es artistic, but it 
On my way from Newburyport, yesterday, I fails to be appreciated by us gardeners who de- 
called on my friend Hate, of Rowley, to view, pend ina great measure for a living on our fruits. 
with him some specimens of underdraining of wet| We are told that the robins live chiefly on the 
lands, commenced by two of his neighbors. I larva of insects and on worms. Ido not dis- 
found the experiments well begun, but the gen-'pute the fact that they do eat insects until the 
tlemen are too diffident to be named until their fruits afford them a diet that trey like much bet- 
work is done ; therefore I will sayno more about ter. But what is the use of telling us that they 
the draining, at present. I reminded them that do but little or no harm, when every gardener 
underdraining need not be confined to low, wet|knows that they will, if permitted, take every 
land, but that it was equally beneficial to high! strawberry and cherry from his garden, and with 
lands that were not generally esteemed wet. |all the care he can take, they do actually destroy 
That the auroral light of draining had just burst) or pilfer, at least, half the berries he raises, and 
out at Exeter, N. H.,—and that Judge French’s|those the earliest and best. I have a fine bed 
book, which could be purchased for one dollar,| of strawberries, and a good many cherry trees, 
would tell all they need to know, and more. and the past season, I am sure, the robins took 
What I particularly want you to know, Mr.|at least half my strawberries, notwithstanding all 
Editor, is, what Mr. H. showed me in the way of) the scare-crows and scare-birds we could contrive; 
culture of fruit trees, on the grounds of his neigh-|and as for cherries, we did not have one fit to 
bors, Messrs. Proctor and Morrison. About ton leat. Besides their depredations upon these fruits, 
years since, Dr. Proctor started the purpose of|they made sad havoc of currants and gooseber- 
growing fruit, and procured from one of the best|ries, and picked a large share of my peas. I had 
sources in North Salem, (Mr. Wade,) a hundred |a fine row of the Champion of England peas, 





or more choice apple trees, chiefly Baldwin.|which I left for seed, and where I expected two 
These were set near his house, by the hands of| quarts, I got perhaps half a pint. 

Mr. Hale himself, on light land, well fertilized.| Now I profess to appreciate music and beauty, 
The trees were set twenty feet apart, and between| but when they are attended with so much annoy- 
the apple trees were placed peach trees, designed |ance, it interferes sadly with my enjoyment of 
to be removed, when the apple trees grew. The|them. I can appreciate a fine dish of strawber- 
land has been kept under culture ever since ; the|ries and a basket of plump, blushing cherries, as 
trees look healthy and thrifty, spreading, on an|well as music and song. I want them both; but 
average, sixteen feet in diameter; and what is|if I must have the music at the expense of the 
best of all, are naw as handsomely loaded with| fruit, I choose to have the music from other vo- 
fruit as any trees I ever saw. So much for keep-|calists than the birds. 

ing the land loose among the trees, and not omit-| I have been studying the habits of the robins 
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some years, and I find them disposed to be quite 
domestic in their habits during the breeding sea- 
son; I think they do not roam far from their 
chosen homes, and that they are apt to occupy 
the same nests for several years in succession, 
or to build in their immediate vicinity. Like 
domestic pigeons, or dung-hill fowls, they seldom 
go beyond their accustomed circle, unless driven 
to it by the want of food, until they have ceased 
to care for their young. There is a way to do 


everything that is worth doing, and I think the} 
habits of the robin suggest the way by which we 


may rid ourselves of the nuisance, without in- 
fringing the sentimental law of our State, and 
as a special favor, I will tell you my secret. In 
gathering my apples this fall, I intend to destroy 
every robin’s nest that I can find, and in the 
spring, I intend to destroy every robin’s nest, as 
unrelentingly as I do the caterpillar’s nests. I 
think that by not allowing a robin to breed on 
my premises, and by urging my neighbors to do 


the same, I shall soon diminish the number of! 


the pilferers. 


Now, sir, my secret is out. Some of your ten-| 
der-hearted readers may think it an evasion of 


the law—a violation of its spirit; but I cannot 
help it. I intend to protect myself, and my own 
interests, especially, if I can do it without vio- 
lating the letter of the law. 


Yours, &c., A. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THINGS THAT I DON’T LIKE TO BEE. 


I don’t like to see a farmer boasting of his 
large crops without knowing something of their 


cost. 


I don’t like to see a farmer crowd his fields the last two days. 
with cows as soon as he gets his hay off, and sell prairie in every direction. 


his milk for two cents a quart. 
uphill work for the rising generation. 

I don’t like to see a farmer go by the village 
store to some city, or large place, for his stores, 
and then tell what a dull place his village is. 

I don’t like to see a farmer cart his crops to 
market, when, if he would stay at home, purchas- 
ers would come after them. 
crows the loudest upon its own coop. 


Every cockerel|our wagons. 


THE BUFFALO. 
Mr. Greeley, in one of his letters, gives the fol- 
lowing as his experience with the buffalo :— 


Nearly all day, the buffalo in greater or less 
numbers were visible among the bottoms of the 
Soloman on our right—usually two or three 
‘miles distant. At length, about 5 P. M., we 
| reached the crest of a “divide,” whence we looked 
\down on the valley of a creek running to the 
Soloman some three miles distant, and saw the 
whole region, from half a mile to three miles south 
of our road, and for an extent of at least four 
| miles east and west, fairly alive with buffalo. 
| There certainly were not less than ten thousand 
of them; I believe there were many more. Some 
| were feeding, others lying down, others pawing 
‘up the earth, rolling on it, &c. ‘The novel spec- 
tacle was too tempting for our sportsmen. The 
wagons were stopped, and two men walked qui- 
etly toward the centre of the front of the herd. 
Favored by a watercourse, they crept up to within 
fifty rods of the buffalo, and fired eight or ten 
shots at the herd with no visible effect. The an- 
imals nearest the hunters retreated as they ad- 
vanced, but the great body of the herd was no 
|more disturbed or conscious of danger than if a 
couple of musquitoes had alighted among them. 
After an hour of this fruitless effort, the hunters 
gave it up, alleging that their rifle was so foul 
and badly sighted as to be worthless. They re- 
joined us, and we came away, leaving nine-tenths 
of the vast herd where we found them. And 
there they doubtless are sleeping at this moment, 
about three miles from us. 

We are near the heart of the buffalo region 
The stages from the West that met us here 
|this evening report the sight of millions within 
Their trails chequer the 
A company of Pike’s 





| 








It will make it Peakers killed thirteen near this point afew days 


since. Kight were killed yesterday at the next 
station west of this by simply stampeding a herd 
‘and driving them over a high creek bank, where 
|so many broke their necks. Buffalo-meat is 
hanging or laying all around us, and a calf two 
‘or three months old is tied to a stake fast besive 
He was taken by rushing a herd 
/up a steep creek bank; which so many could 


I don’t like to see a farmer go out of town to/not possible climb at once; this one was picked 


invest his money, and then say there is no enter- 
prise in our young men. 
I don’t like to see any body put their own boys 


up in the melee as most worth having, and taken 
|with arope. Though fast tied and with but a 
|short tether, he is true game, and makes at who- 


into stores, depots, &c., and then advise all young ever goes near him with desperate intent to butt 


men to stick tothe farm; it looks as though 
they liked cheap bread and butter, but wanted 
somt body’s bone and muscle but their own child- 
ren’s to produce them, 

I don’t like to see a farmer sell any farm pro- 
duct for half what it costs to produce it, and con- 
tinue the same business year after year. It is 
like going into the large end of the horn and 
coming out at the tip. 

I don’t like to see a farmer urge his sons to 


the intruder over. We met or passed to-day 
two parties of Pike’s Peakers who had respective- 
ly lost three oxen or stcers, stampeded last night 
by herds of buffalo. The mules at the Express 
stations have to be carefully watched to preserve 
them from a similar catastrophe —to their owners. 

I do not like the flesh of this wild ox. It is 
tough and not juicy. Of course, 1 remember that 
our cooking is of the most unsophisticated pat- 
tern—carrying us back to the age of the building 





stick to the farm because he cannot afford to hire, of the pyramids, at least—but I would rather 

help, when, if he would give them a trade or fit|see an immense herd of buffalo on the prairie 

them for some profession, they would be a bless-| than eat the best of them. 

ing to him in all future time. Any thing that} The herbage hereabouts is nearly all the short 

you cannot afford to hire done, is not worth do-|fine grass known as the buffalo-grass, and is 

“ng. T. J. Pinkuam. closely fed down. We are far beyond the stakes of 
Chelmsford, Sept. 5, 1859. the land surveyor—behind the usual haunts of 
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vhite men. Santa Fe trail is far south of us; 
ne California is considerably north. Very prob- 
bly the buffalo on Soloman’s fork were never 
»anted by white men until this Spring. Should 
ne of these countless herds take a fancy for a 
wnan-hunt, our riflemen would find even the Ex- 
press wagons no protection, 





VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


We have been disappointed in not receiving 
from some of our numerous and usually attentive 
correspondents in Vermont, an interesting ac- 
count of the late State Fair at Burlington. From 
the reports which we have seen, we suppose it was 
a good one, equal, and superior in some respects, 
to any that has preceded it. On Tuesday, the 
13th, the weather was exceedingly rough. The 
correspondent of the Journal says: 

All night long the wind blew, increasing to a 
gale, and this morning was one of the bluest that 
can be imagined. ark, angry clouds swept 
over the sky, rising in dark masses from beyond 
the Adirondack Mountains. The lake was lashed 
to fury, and the waves dashed at times clear over 
the breakwater which guards the harbor, dashing, 
and foaming, and churning, till the entire reach 
of Champlain was a white expanse. The streets 
were lined with branches of trees, and on one of 
the streets a tall Lombardy poplar came down 
with a crash, just clearing a house which, had it 
been struck, would have been cut clear through 
from ridgepole to basement. There was a great 
fluttering of canvas among the show tents at the 
Fair Ground, and the Ethiopian Opera Troop 
had their theatre, stage, scenery, auditorium and 
all, tumbled into a promiscuous heap. 

There were five hundred and forty-five horses, 
entered—a larger number than was ever en- 
tered at one Fair before. ‘They were, Matched 
horses, 58 pairs; Woodbury Morgan stallions, 
50; Woodbury Morgan mares, 16; Sherman 
Morgan stallions, 68; Sherman Morgan mares 
and fillies, 18; Bulrush Morgans, 30; foreign 
horses, 24; Hambletonians and others, 60; 
mares and geldings, 127. Very many of these 
horses were of exquisite form and action, and are 
not only a great credit to the Vermonters, but 
also a source of great profit. 

The total number of Sheep presented was 352. 
The entries were—Spanish Merino bucks, 22; 
Spanish Merino ewes, 197; French Merino 
lambs, 14 ; Long and Middle wool, 119. 

The entries of Cattle were—Durham, 39; 


Ayrshire, 3; Devons, 21; mixed and native, 


39; working oxen, 19 pairs; steers, 21 pairs; 
milch cows,4; Herefords, 8; fat cattle, 7. 


There were also about forty coops of Poultry, 


and a small show of swine. 

At half-past 5, P. M., of the second day, Gov. 
Banks and Gen. Woo. were received by Col. 
Needham and Gen. Clark, and escorted to the 
American House, where speeches were made, 


and general hilarity prevailed. During the day, 
the wind blew a hurricane, with occasional dashes 
of rain and snow flakes. Mansfield Mountain 
was white with snow, and the lake was churned 
into soap suds. The air was filled with dust, but 
notwithstanding all this, there was a respectable 
attendance in the afternoon. 

On Thursday, the third day, the sun rose clear, 
but through a winter’s atmosphere. East and 
west, the mountain peaks were white with snow. 
But the Vermonters are not arrested in their 
movements by trifles, and soon poured in from 
every quarter to see and be seen, to talk and to 
hear, and to make their show one of profit and 
pleasure. So they went through the usual rou- 
tine with horses, cattle, music, &c., until the hour 
arrived to listen to the Address by Gov. Banks, 
when all repaired to the great stand, where Col. 
NEEDHAM, chairman of the committee of recep- 
tion, recently one of our own citizens, remarked 
that the vast assembly present indicated how 
great was the interest felt by the citizens of the 
State in agriculture. There was a time when ag- 
riculture was neglected, but science and art had 
lent helping hands, and had raised it to a higher 
dignity. He spoke briefly of the progress which 
had been made, of the interest which had been 
manifested, and introduced Gov. Banks, who 
was received with hearty cheers. 

The Governor’s topic was the origin and growth 
of popular institutions, but we have space to 
give only here and there a leading thought of 
his excellent address. He said: 


The Industria! Exhibition should present, in 
une form or another, the life of the people, and 
the character of the age it represents—its pro- 
ducts, its habits, its labor, its leisure. What is 
not exhibited in products, should be witnessed 
in the people themselves. But it is among the 
wonders of life that the must manifest and in- 
dispensable aids to human effort in every age and 
every land, should have been successfully resist- 
ed for extended periods of time. The introduc- 
tion of machinery, gas, pure water, railways, and 
many of the common articles of food, have met 
with such opposition. Products with capacity, 
to endure every soil and climate, have, by such 
prejudices, been restricted to special latitudes. 
Even in New England, where young men are 
leaving health and home for the newer country 
of the West, and a little more land—even in 
New England, one-half of the soil, and some- 
times of the best capacity, is, out of custom and 
usage, unimproved and useless. The surest meth- 
od of breaking into such customs, that have held 
men in poverty, is to bring them together, not 
for a single object, but for every practicable pur- 
pose and interest. * * * 

The multitudes here to-day are gathered from 
every part of the State to witness the strength 
of the State, the extent of its acquisitions, the 
riches of its industry, the achievements of its 
invention and discovery, working harmoniously 
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in yerpece and process with the laws of nature 
and of God! 

They come from every walk of life—both sexes 
and of every age. Welcome all! thrice wel- 
come! This is the day of the people—a regular 
bread and butter day. Hosts and guests are one! 
We come to see and hear, what is, and what is 
to be in the kitchen and the parlor for the com- 
ing year—what shall be the order of our life, and 
how to accomplish it? What is the size of po- 
tatoes, and how many ina hill? How about the 
rot? (Thank G d, not a sign of it yet.) Where 
are the fattest cattle,and how are they fed? 
Who has the fastest nag, and what is his time? 
Let us see the reaper that rides the field like a 
ship at sea, and cuts down the yellow grain as 
the Italians and French did the Austrians at Sol- 
ferino? Is there any improvement in the peo- 
ple? Are the young to grow up wiser and bet- 
ter than their fathers? These are ¢he things we 
desire most to know. 

We are the people! 
Not one is for a party 
But all are for the State ; 
The rich man helps the poor 
And the poor man loves the great. 
Our lands are fairly portioned, 
Our products fairly cold, 


And we are what our fathers were 
As in the honest cays of old. 


We come just as we are. There is no sheme 
in us. If we are intemperate, profligate, idle, 
vicious, disorderly, you will see it. If we are 
quiet, inquisitive and interested—if order vainly 
seeks for disorder, with a policeman out of em- 
ployment to aid her, you will knowit. It is vain 
fora multitude to assume virtues to which it has 
no title. We have a life interest in all things 
here. It is by them we live, and in the triumphs 
of industry over all obstacles is our hope of pros- 
perity and happiness. * * * 

Physical recreation is essential to our mental 
and moral culture. Itis as essential for artisans 
and farmers to know how a man with a voice 
like a willow whistle can be transformed to a full- 
chested and strong lunged stentor, how tiny limbs 
and puny frame, by exercise and right l. ving, may 


attain something of the tendons and flesh of 


Hercules, as to know by what process cattle may 
be reared in three years for the market, instead 
of six. Why not? Are not men of as much 
consequence to the world as the most delicious 
of tenderloin steaks? One who can hear a mus- 


ket-shot at his ear without moving a muscle of 


his face, has an attribute of power which none 
of us have; and at the first public disaster, a ri- 
ot, or conflagration, or scene of danger, we should 
see the superiority of his training over ours. 
every man knew his full capacity of power, it 
would be a different world in which we live.— 
“Measure us” should be our constant cry. * * * 

In conclusion, it was remarked that he had 
seen in our own New England homes, life stripped 
of everything but the barest existence and the 
dullest labor—no fruits or flowers—not a shot- 
gun-- not a saddle-horse—scarcely a vegetabl.: 
growing- nothing that ministers to the beautiful 
—all the old sports dropped—not a jest left to 
throw at a dog. If we hope to retain our young 
men on their paternal acres, we must show them 
that it does not doom them to the joyless labor 
of the galleys, the fasts of Anchorites, or the 


If 


solitudes of Celibates. Let it be seen that if 
agricultural or industrial toil does accumulate in 
our iron coffers the golden sorrows of the mil- 
lionaire, it returns for honest labors the only sub- 
stantial and permanent independence. Let its 
serene contentment and laughing pleasures, as 
well as its solid compensation of health and hap- 
'piness, be written in our countenances, seen in 
|our enjoyments here, in our industrial festivals, 
as it is redolent in the atmosphere of our pros- 
perous, laborious, happy homes. 


The address was not a superficial one,—but 
had evidently been prepared after much research 
and thought, as it abounded with philosophical 
remarks and illustrations. Gen. Woon, Mr. 
GippINGs, of Ohio, and several other distin- 
guished gentlemen, were present. 

An esteemed correspondent in Vermont writes 
us: “It is very gratifying to me to observe the 
gradual improvements of our people from year 
to year. These annual gatherings enlarge ideas, 
improve manners, and practices in agriculture, 
also. Gov. Banks gave us a magnificent address 
—sound, sensible, able and practical, and we 
were all pleased with him as a man.” 

Will some one of our able Vermont corres- 
pondents tell us, by-and-bye, what the several 
State fairs have done to help or hinder the pro- 
gress of farming in their State, Indeed, it is 
time, now, that a careful review should be made 
in every State, and also in their several coun- 
ties. Who willdo it? If made after proper in- 
vestigation, and by a competent hand, such ser- 
vices will be more valuable than any other labor 
in the cause, 





CONTRACTION OF HORSES’ FEET. 
THE CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


The tendency of a horse’s feet, in a healthy 
condition, is to expand whenever the weight of 
the body is thrown upon them. Being a very 
complicated piece of mechanism, they are very 
easily disarranged, and once out of order, are 
difficult of repair; hence the necessity of preserv- 
ing them in a sound condition, 

Contraction is caused—I\st, by cutting away 
the bars of the feet, which are the main stays for 
the support of the quarters. 2d, By (opening the 
heels, as the smith calls it) cutting away a por- 
tion of the frog, in consequence of which the 
moisture of the frog becomes absorbed, losing 
its elasticity, and destroying its function, thus ex- 
posing the feet to injury by concussion. 3d, By 
standing upon plank floors. 4th, By improper 
shoeing. 

An ordinary observer will, upon an examination 
of the common shoe, notice that it inclines from 
without inwards at the heels,th s forming a con- 
cavity for the feet to rest in; the consequence 
is a lateral resistance to the expansion of the 
hoofs, when the weight of the animal is thrown 
upon them. The effect of this resistance is to 
force the heels together, creating pressure upon 
the sensitive parts within the horny case; estab- 
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lishing,fever, by which the moisture of the hoofs 
is rapidly absorbed, rendering the hoofs hard, 
brittle, and liable to crack, and frequently causing 
corns, navicular joint lameness, bony deposits to 
be thrown out from the lateral wings or pro- 
cesses of the coffin bones, rendering the animal 
permanently lame or unsound. ‘hese are but a 
few of the bad effects arising from contraction ;. 
enough, however, to serve our purpose at present. | 

Remedy.—Preserve a level bearing by making 
the shoe perfectly flat on the quarters, so as not 
to interfere with the expansion of the feet.— 
Should contraction already exist to a considera- 
ble extent, bevel the shoe slightly outward at the 
heels, in order to facilitate expansion. Care 
should be taken not to bevel too much, or bulg- 
ing of the lower part of the hoofs at the quarters 
will be the result. The shoe should in all cases 
be forged and not twisted, as is sometimes done 
to save trouble by the bungling smith. Proper 
applications, to soften the horny parts and pro- 
mote elasticity, should also be used. Such prep- 
arations are put up in the form of hoof ointments. 
—R. Jennings, V. 8. 








For the New England Farmer. 
QUALITIES OF THE HORSE. 


We should take more pains to breed horses of 
beautiful carriage, fine proportions, good tem- 
pers, courage and docility, than for high, Gilpin 
speed. We want horses for all purposes, that 
are not cowardly, that will not take fright; for 
those of that temperament are ever dangerous to 
whomsoever may use them, and to persons in the 
streets. Much damage is done, annually, by such 
horses, to carriages, harnesses and other proper- 
ty. Many limbs are broken and lives lost by 
these affrighted animals. It should be an indicta- 
ble offence to bring such horses into the market. 
Courage and other good traits and qualities in 
the horse are hereditary, as in the human race. 
We should look to the pedigree for purity of 
blood, health and constitution, also. 

The gait of the horse is less easy and graceful 
when pressed to a high rate of speed. It is much 
more healthy, pleasant and safe, to ride at a mod- 
erate pace, upon a horse of an easy gait. When 
riding for pleasure, it is more pleasant and safe, 
at a six mile speed, than at 2.40 or under. We 
have, thus, the best and most perfect view of the 
country or town through which we may ride. 
Moderate horses are the best, and most comfort- 
able of management, for business and domestic 
purposes and uses. Those of high speed are 
more liable to accidents, are more easily injured, 
are less hardy than others. 

Now-a-days, we travel by steam, when we 
journey, and our swift-winged messages are sent 
by the aid of electricity. 

Swiftness is only a fancy and sportive quality, 
and too much regard to it, in the breeding and 
rearing of horses, is a public injury. 

Geo. O. BETTON. 





ARTESIAN WELLS INJuRIOUS.—The California 
Farmer condemns artesian wells as a curse in 
California, in some parts of which they are nu- 
merous, being used for irrigating the country 


the irrigation system is less rich and juicy, and 
the trees are not so hardy. In Santa Clara the 
evils of numerous wells of this sort are already 
seriously felt. The earth is parched up, and bit- 
ter complaints come from all quarters. All the 
surface water of the country is drawn off by 
means of artesian wells—drawn down to their 
channels, and then sent up again in one stream 
instead of ten thousand through the pores of the 
surface earth. Instead of being showered, the 
land is flooded by profuse irrigation. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SEEDING LAND TO GRASS, 


Will it answer to seed down a piece of strong, 
heavy, orchard land, full of witch grass? or, 
rather, will seeding down be the most effectual 
method of killing it out? ortry root crop? It 
has been up two years. READER. 
REMARKS.—It is too late to seed land to grass 
this fall, with much certainty of success. Better 
plow it this fall as late as you can, and then again 
in the spring as soon as the ground will permit, 
give it a dressing of compost manure, and sow 
grass seed with oats or barley. If the land is 
high, and a gravelly loam, sow with barley; if 
of a heavier character, use oats. 

A crop of roots on such land, well tended, 
would probably eradicate the witch grass, but 
the process would be rather an expensive one. 


IMPORTING SCIONS. 


Intending to impor a few of the better kinds 
of apples and pears from the continent, I beg 
you to inform me, through your paper, if scions 
may successfully be imported? Which would 
be the best season for it, how long would they 
continue fresh, and how should they be packed 
to prevent their spoiling ? 


Samvuev B, Tracy, 

Dorchester, Mass., Sept., 1859. 

RemMaRkKs.—We have no doubt but scions may 
be brought here from the continent successfully. 
The nurserymen there will probably know how 
to pack them. A great many of the pear trees 
that are imported are undoubtedly six months 
before they are put into the ground here. Sei- 
ons properly packed in damp moss, we think 
would keep plump and fresh for many months, 
if they were kept in a suitable place. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 


My object in sending you this box of grapes 
is to know if they are worth raising? They 
were raised in grass land, and have never been 
trimmed, or had manure of any kind. If in your 
opinion there is any kind of native grape any 
better, you would do me a kindness to give me 
the names of afew? LEONARD CHANDLER. 

Princeton, Sept., 1858. 


REMARKS.—We have had many samples of 





for agricultural purposes. The fruit raised by 


native grapes sent us to taste, and have trans- 
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planted and cultivated the best we ecaia nnd in 
the woeds. Gu. sees uot yet round one worth en- 
vouraging. The samples you send are sour and 
foxy, with a hard acid core about the seeds, and 
are not worth cultivating, because they will re- 
quire as much care as a grape that all will ac- 
knowledge good. The wild grapes make excel- 
lent jel'y, and tolerably good preserves, but are 
not fit for the dessert. Manuring will not im- 
prove the quality of the fruit much. 
HYDKAULIC RAMS. 

The promised information is wanted of your 
Concord, (Mass.) correspondent, concerning hy- 
draulic rams. I want to know what kind of pipe 
is the best—what size will be necessary to sup- 
ply twenty cattle—and any other information he 


can give. Pay. 
Bakersfield, Vt., Sept., 1859. 





ROCKINGHAM, N. H., FATR. 
[REPORTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ] 


Messrs. Nourse, Eaton & TOLMAN: — At 
ten this morning, the farmers, with their wives, 
sons, daughters, oxen, &c., were in full attend- 
ance to assist in opening the exercises of the 
— Annual Exhibition of the Rockingham 

air. 

The exercises commenced with a procession led 
py Chief Marshal PALMER, composed of the va- 
rious bands, fire and military companies, and cit- 
izens, with town teams from various parts of the 
county, bringing up the rear. These teams made 
a very fine appearance, made up, as they were, 
eee of the famous “Red Oxen,” of New Eng- 

nd. 

The Nottingham team had a few very heavy 
yokes of cattle, and as each yoke bore a banner, 
with the name of its town marked upon it, the 
effect was pleasing. 

The Hampton team, however, was the attrac- 
tion ; its car beautifully adorned externally, and 
infinitely more beautiful within, with the anima- 
ted grace and loveliness of the fair daughters of 
that town, all indicated that Hampton women 
take an interest in agriculture, as well as Hamp- 
ton men. 

The stock pens were well filled, and the vari- 
ous breeds of cattle, Devon, Durham, Jersey and 
native, were fairly represented, though there 
were few cattle showing any marked superiority 
of system, either in breeding or feeding. A fair 
show of horses, sheep and swine completed the 
list of stock in the pens. 

The plowing match came off at 24 o’clock, P. 
M., and was very well attended. There were 
some fourteen entries of horse and ox teams, 
with plows rigged exclusively for sod plowing. 
‘1 wo of the famous universal plows, and several 
others, were entered for trial by their respective 
owners. The land to be plowed was of a light, 
sandy loam, with little or no sward, aud not of 
that character to bring out all the good qualities 
of a plow, or to fully test the skill of the plow- 
man. 

The universal plow, entered by JosEruH H. 





general attention. The soil came from its mould- 
board, completely disintegrated, and the land 
plowed looked much like a garden, so complete- 
ly and smoothly did the plow do its work. I am 
confident that this plow will take the first pre- 
mium, satisfied as I am, that of the many farmers 
who witnessed its work, not one went away who 
did not decree, in his own mind, this award to it, 
All the others performed well, but owing to con- 
ditions of soil, before mentioned, a sod plow 
could hardly be said to have had a complete 
trial. Much must always depend, in a trial of 
plows, upon the skill which the plowman pos- 
sesses, in rigging them, or adjusting to the char- 
acter of the soil to be worked. Many good plows 
are often condemned and thrown aside as worth- 
less, simply from an ignorance of these requisites. 

Immediately after the plowing match, a trot, 
(for a purse made up out of the society,) was an- 
nounced ; the names of the contesting parties, or 
the result of the trial, I did not take the trouble 
to learn, as I do not consider this a part proper 
of an agricultural fair. 

The address, by Cuas. G. Davis, Esq., Pres- 
ident of the Plymouth, Mass., County Society, 
was next in order, and, as an instance how much 
a good, sound address will attract that class of 
people who frequent fairs only to see speed, it is 
proper to state that ere the conclusion of the ad- 


idress, two-thirds or four-fifths of those in at its 


beginning, had left. 

I would suggest, that if trials of speed are to 
become the rule at our fairs, the managers shall 
arrange to have half the trot before and half af- 
ter the address ; this will secure the attendance 
of the people to hear the address, and may lead 
the popular mind to entertain more exalted no- 
tions of the aim and end of agricultural imnrove- 
ments. Duties, in another direction, prevented 
my enjoyment of Mr. Davis’s address, I judge, 
however, that those who heard it through, went 
to their homes with a new impression of the dig- 
nity of their calling. 

A glimpse at the hall showed that to be the 
great point of interest. Here is felt the influ- 
ence of woman’s hand and taste, in the various 
adornments, natural and artificial, which it con- 
tains. Upon its tables are displayed all imagi- 
nable productions of the garden and greenhouse, 
arranged as only woman can arrange to show all 
their good points. 

Tne mechanical department was almost no- 
where, and furniture, &c., was not much better. 

The second day was devoted to “Female Eques- 
trianism,” horse racing, a show of a market fair, 
or sale of stock, which a shower and a sgarcity of 
buyers brought to an untimely end. In the an- 
nouncement of premiums, I found that Mr, 
Weare drew the first for the universal plow, No. 
121. After this came another race, and then the 
close. Yours, very truly, NoMAD. 

Exeter, N. H., Sept. 28, 1859. 





t= The attention of the reader is called to an 
article in another column upon the meaning of 
the words ‘Type—Species—Variety,” as con- 
stantly used by farmers and gardeners, in speak- 
ing of their various products. There will be a 


WEARE, of Seabrook, soon became the object of|better understanding between each other when 
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the precise meaning of these words is generally 
understood by those who employ them in speak- 
ing of agricultural matters. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 


We are desirous to give some notice—even 
though it be a brief one—of each of the State 
and county shows, as a record of passing events 
in agriculture, and in order to afford a means of 
contrast in the future. The Monthly Farmer is 
in book form, and is, therefore, convenient for 
preservation, and each number is stereotyped, so 
that as editions are exhausted, they are easily 
supplied. In this, accounts of these shows may 
be preserved, and they will afford the means of 
enabling us by-and-by to ascertain what progress 
has been made in the art. But as we are not 
able to attend all the meetings ‘and report them, 
we are obliged to refer to the daily papers for 
brief sketches of their proceedings. Some of 
them we give below. 





East FRANKLIN AGRICULTURAL SocleTy.— 
We learn from a correspondent that the sécond 
annual meeting of the East *ranklin Agricultu- 
ral Society was held at Montague on the 24th. 
Fine horses and cattle crowded the streets, and 
an endless variety of apples, fruit, roots, melons, 
squashes, fancy articles, and all the other etcet- 
eras of such a show, filled the town hall. An 
address was given by Prof. Ward of Bernardston. 
Music was furnished by the Montague Brass 
Band. A dinner was furnished at the hotel, of 
which about two hundred partook. Speeches 
were made by Mr. Eastman, of the Greenfield 
Gazette and Courier, Rev. Mr. Tandy, Prof. 
Ward, Major Reed, A. D. Hubbard and S. B. 
Pratt. Mr. Ward’s address was the great fea- 
ture of the occasion, it being delivered in a pleas- 
ing, off-hand manner.—Journal. 


MIDDLESEX NORTH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—The fifth annual exhibition of this society took 
place on Wednesday, Sept. 20, in Lowell. The 
number of entries of cattle and stock was much 
larger and of better quality than on any previous 
exhibition. Several fine mares and colts attracted 
much attention. There were several good spec- 
imens of Cotswold, Merino and Smyrna sheep 
with lambs. The rain interfered very materially 
with the out-of-door exhibitions. At the ap- 
pointed Hour the officers of the society and the 
invited guests partook of a dinner in French’s 
Hall. After the cloth was removed an address 
was delivered by Hon. George N. Boutwell, after 
which toasts were given, and responses were 
made by Hon. C. L. Knapp, Mr. Bushnell, of 
Sheffield, Mr. Reynolds, of Concord, and others. 


MIDDLESEX SouTH AGRICULTURAL Society. 
—The Annual Exhibition and Cattle Show of this 
Society began on Wednesday morning, Sept. 20, 
at Framingham. The display of stock was not 
so good as that of last year. Some of the ani- 
mals that took premiums last year, were entered 


expected, as it was thought the recent winds had 
amaged it very materially. There were excel- 
ent specimens of grapes, and a good display of 
manufactured articles, carriages and fancy work. 
The following is a summary of the entries :— 
Plowing, single teams 5; double teams 7 ; horse 
teams 5; fat cattle 3; bulls 14; cows 12; milch 
cows 3; heifers 37; heifer calves 13; working 
oxen 7; steers 4; carriage horses 15; stallions 
7; breeding mares 8; colts 18; farm horses 5; 
fat hogs 4; boars 6; sows 10; litters of pigs 7; 
miscellaneous 26—total 221. Fancy articles 110; 
loaves of bread 40; vegetables 132; varieties of 
fruit 382—total 654. Total 875. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26. The State Agricul- 
tural Fair commences at Powelton tomorrow, 
and will be the most prosperous ever held. The 
entries are very numerous. All the departments 
are well filled. The premiums to be awarded 
amount to $8000. 


St. Louis, Sept. 26. The fourth annual fair 
of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association opened to-day, and although a heavy 
rain fell in the morning, the grounds were vis- 
ited by about 15,000 people. Nearly every State 
in the Union is represented either by delegates, 
stock, or in the mechanical and agricultural de- 
partments. The number of entries exceeds 5000, 
more than twice as many as any previous fair, 
and still more are to be made. 

The exhibition is unprecedentedly large, and su- 
perior in quality. The $1000 premiums for the 
best roadster bred stallion, and thorough bred 
bull, have drawn here many of the most celebrated 
animals in the country. 

In a ring of twenty draft stallions to-day, the 
first premium was awarded to Charles B. Mack, 
Rockport, Ky. The first premium for matched, 
horses was taken by Wm. Reed, of Butler county 
Ohio. 

The city is densely thronged, and every train 
and steamboat comes loaded with additional 
crowds. Should the weather be propitious, the 
present will eclipse any fair ever held in the 
Union. 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


At the annual meeting held recently, the fol- 
lowing officers of this society were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 


MARSHALL P. WILDER....ccccccccccveccceccees President. 
RICHARD G. FAV...cccccccccccceccccevccescece Treasurer. 
Cuaries C. SEWALL........2006 Corresponding Secretary. 
ASA FRENCH... .cscccesecccccceceees Recording Secretary. 


By the act of incorporation the Trustees of the 
society are: MARSHALL P. WILDER, BENJA- 
MIN V. FRENCH, GEorGE W. Lyman, RICHARD 
8S. Fay, SAMUEL Hooper, JosepH 8. CaBor, 
CuHaRLes O. WHITMORE. 





Coat AND IRon.—From the official returns of 
the British Mineral Districts, it appears that the 
produce of the coal mines in the United Kingdom 
during a recent year amounted to 65,394,707 
tons ; the estimated value of the coal at the mines 





for this year’s prizes. ‘The exhibition of vegeta- 


bles was very fine, and was much better than was 


was $97,433,380. The pig-iron produced during 
the year was valued at $64,060,000. 
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THE PURE DEVON COW, FAIRY 


We have before us the third volume of the! Sparrows ror NEW ZEALAND.—In New 
Devon Herd Book, containing pedigrees of Dev- 'Zealand the country, at particular seasons, is in- 
on cattle, with the names of their breeders. It|/vaded by armies of caterpillars, which clear off 
is an American edition, edited by SANFORD the grain crops as completely as if mowed down 
iacthte, We, sshetiniene ni aidiianineel ‘with a scythe. With the view of counteracting 

ARD, Esq., & § 4 ‘thie plague a novel importation has been made, 
the task, perhaps, as any other man in the coun- |[t is thus noticed by the Southern Cross :—Mr. 


try. The publishers, Messrs. Brown, Taggard|Brodie has shipped three hundred sparrows on 
& Chase, Cornhill, Boston, have sent us one of |board the Swordfish, carefully selected from the 
the few copies which comprise the edition, and bara sag. apa gten poem. 7 pe Look onaae 
° : 4 ! ’ ’ ° 
also two of the electrotype cuts which pers ‘sparrow question has been a long standing joke 
it. One of these we gave in a former number, jn Aukland ; but the necessity to farmers of small 
and to-day we present the reader the portrait of birds to keep down the grubs is admitted on all 
as symmetrical and perfect a specimen of the|sides. There is no security in New Zealand 
Devon race of cattle as he has probably ever|s@inst the invasion of myriads of caterpillars 
Thi ived in 1851, and bred which devastate the crops. Mr. Brodie has all 
seen. aS C00 BOR CVEE Rh aye OF . |ready acclimatized the pheasant, which is abun- 
by G. Shapland, of Oakland, England, and is/dant in the north. The descent from the pheas- 
now the property of R. LINsLEy, of West Mer-|ant to sparrows is somewhat of an anti-climax ; 
iden, Conn. Fairy has taken several premiums|but should the latter multiply, the greatest ben- 
at shows of the Connecticut State Agricultural efit will have been conferred on the country. 
Society. 
Persons who are not familiar with “blood 
stock,” may think such outlines as are presented How Lone Do Wooues Wises Fires iaee? 


~eaaiey . . —lIn excavating for the State Street sewer, the 
in this portrait exaggerations,—but we can a8-|jaborers came upon the remains of an ancient 


sure them that they are not, as similar specimens |system of water works, the exact date of which 
may be seen at most of our State exhibitions, |is unknown, but supposed to have been made in 
and quite often at county fairs. It shows not|/%19, '20, or in 1827. The pipes are of pine 


P wood, a foot or so in diameter, and in very ex- 
only what may be accomplished, but what may | cjjent preservation. When first tad vey the 


be continued, by skill and care, logs retained the bark. Recent. discussion re- 
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specting the utility and durability of wooden 
water pipes, gives to this discovery consid+rable 
interest, and it may be important to note all 
these evidences of the durability of such artifi- 
cial water courses. We are informed that the 
corporation of Elmira have adopted wooden aw- 
ter pipes fora system adapted to supply the 
wants of that village.—Rochester Dem. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SURFACE MANURING. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 


Lincoln is one of the best counties in England. 
The wheat crop on Lincoln Heath averages near- 
ly thirty bushels to the acre. This same heath 
was an open common, acentury ago, and so bar- 
ren and desolate, that a tower was erected in 
1751, and a light kept burning to guide travel- 
lers in the night in their uncertain journeys 
across the waste. The writer visited this land 
light-house in July, 1857, and passed a week in 
the county, with some of its best farmers. It is 
a beautiful, highly cultivated region, now, 
abounding in the finest sheep and horses, with 
broad fields of grain carefully drilled, hoed, and 
weeded by hand; enclosed with well cut haw- 
thorn hedges, indicating plainly and surely that 
the farmer there understands his business, and 
that it is not, as itis often with us, a matter of luck 
and chance, whether a good crop repays the cul- 
ture, but a certainty almost, that the well estab- 
lished system of the county will afford the ex- 
pected reward. Their system is that which is 
there usually called “the four-field .system”— 
sometimes, the four-course or four-shift system ; 
of turnips the first year, barley, the second, 
“seeds,” i. e., rye-grass and clover, and some- 
times vetches, the third, and wheat the fourth, 
and this repeated forever. On the heavy clay 
lands a five years’ course is adopted, and on the 
fens an entirely different system. 

Walking over the fields of “seeds” as this 
grass is termed, I observed on the land of one 
of my friends, that fresh manure from the “creme- 
yard” had already been spread on the surface, 
and this was before the middle of July, and there 
it must lie till plowed in, in September. It struck 
me as a wasteful course, and as injuring the grass 
for the sheep then grazing upon it, and I so said 
to my friend. He is a man of education, and a 
practical English farmer, with no other occupa- 
tion but that of husbandry, and farms for profit, 
and not for fancy. He gave me his views freely 


and decidedly. ‘We understand,” said he, “that 
theory seems to be against us, and that there 
must be a loss of some of the elements of fertili- 
ty by evaporation, and that it seems more rea 
sonable to plow in the manure as soon as possi- 
ble, but we have tested it, all of us, again and 


= 


again, and we know we get more wheat by spread- 
ing the manure a month, or six weeks, before 
slowing.” Upon my suggestion that it was evi- 
dent the manure was wastig, vecause cuc vue. 
was then very strong all about us,—‘‘Certainly,” 
he said, “there is some waste, but not so much, 
perhaps, as many imagine. The odor is from the 
ammonia, and a very small quantity is quite per- 
ceptible to the senses. A few shillings worth of 
ammonia from the shops will furnish all the odor 
we perceive from an acre.” 

Afterwards, I rode from Salisbury to Stone- 
henge, in a carriage, with five or six farmers 
from various counties of England, who had acci- 
dentally met at the Great Agricultural Fair, and 
stated to them what I had observed in Lincoln- 
shire. Nearly all of them bore testimony that 
the same practice of spreading manure some 
weeks before plowing, for wheat, prevailed in 
their respective districts, and so far as I could 
learn by observation, the practice is general in 
England, though by no means universal. 

The climate of England differs from ours in 
this, that they have much less hot weather than 
we. Yet there are many bright warm days, and 
many days of sunshine, with occasional showers ; 
and perhaps alternate wettings and dryings fa- 
vor decomposition, and loss by evaporation, more 
than steady, burning heat; and besides, except- 
ing in the summer months, there is not so 
marked a difference between the climate of New 
and Old England. If it be the true policy to ap- 
ply manure to the surface there, in July and Au- 
gust, to be plowed in, weeks after, we might 
think better than heretofore, at least, of top- 
dressings for grass in autumn in our own coun- 
try. In Lincolnshire, too, they feed their sheep 
in hurdles on their turnips, and plow in the ma- 
nure thus made, with a wheel-plow but two 
inches deep, to keep it near the top for the bar- 
ley crop which follows. 

The Mark Lane Express, published in London, 
has recently given a series of articles upon ma- 
nures, insisting that the true mode of applying 
manures is upon the surface. The writer boldly 
makes such statements as these : 


“Mr. Hudson, of Castleacre, Norfolk, states 
the fact from his own experience, that the quali- 
ty of farmyard dung is improved by an expsure 
of months on the surface of the ground ; and that 
the crops are better from dung that has been ex- 
posed, than on lands in which the dung has been 
covered in the usual moist and half-rotted condi- 
tion. This observation is not quite new, though 
but little known; and when mentioned, it has 
been completely smothered by the overwhelm- 
ing weight of the established dogma on the use 
of farmyard dung. My own experience is able 
to confirm the statement of Mr. dacs. during 
a long and very extensive practice in using farm 
dung on clay fallows for wheat. * * * * 
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“Mr. Hudson’s observation is very much 
strengthened by the bean farming of East Lothi- 
an, crack county of Scotland. The land is par- 
tially wrought in February and March, drills are 
opened as for green crops, rough but well moist- 
ened farm-yard dung is spread along the inter- 
vals, the beans are sown, and the drills are re- 
versed. During these operations, the weather, 
being unsteady at that early season, often inter- 
rupts the progress, and leaves the farm-yard 
dung lying in heaps, and even spread along the 
drills, exposed to every change of weather— 
washed by the rain and snow, bleached by the 
frost, and dried by the strong winds, for many 
weeks ; the crop of beans has been, in every case, 
superior to the lands manured in the usual way.” 


This writer, however, admits that his notions 
are not in accordance with those of others. He 
says, after giving other facts to the same point, 
“all the above statements clash with the doc- 
trines of chemistry, and are against even the 
most approved and settled practice; but facts 
are stubborn things.” And again—“However 
much these statements may clash with the chem- 
istry of Kensington or Hanover Square, such 
facts are stubborn things.” 

Now, at “Hanover Square” is the office of the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
where they hold their regular weekly meetings, 
and where I had the pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing some of the first agriculturists of all Eng- 
land, and to my mind the writer’s admissions 
that his theories are in conflict with the “doc- 
trines of chemistry” and “the most approved and 
settled practice,” and his slurs at “Hanover 
Square” are rather stranger than his own facts. 

In the Country Gentleman of about Dec., 1857, 
—the date is gone—there is an article by J. W. 
Clark, on “Spring and Fall Manuring.” It is 
there stated that 

“Prof. STOEKLER of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, England, together with 
Prof. 8S. W. Jonnson, of Yale, and several far- 
mers in the State of New York and elsewhere, 
are, it seems, convinced that manures hauled out 
and spread broadcast on the soil during late fall 
and winter, do not suffer any material loss of 
ammonia, and other plant food, from such expos- 
ure; that the evaporation which invariably af- 
fects manure in such conditions, does not carry 
off any considerable quantity of the elements 
used as food by the plants, and which therefore, 
it is desirable to prevent the waste of, whether 
such waste results from evaporation or other- 
wise.” 

The writer’s idea in brief is, that ammonia, the 
principal substance supposed to be lost by ex- 
posure of manure to the air, is not set free ex- 
cept by fermentation, and that considerable heat 
is requisite to produce this fermentation, and 
that manure exposed in winter would not there- 
fore lose much by this process, “because fermen- 
tation is prevented by the cold air of this season, 





and no loss-of nutriment takes place by the mere 
evaporation of water without fermentation; 
hence manure does not lose its ammonia by be- 
ing exposed during the winter, even if it blow and 
rain and snow and freeze.” 

If manure be spread, there are certain portions 
of its fertilizing substances which are washed 
out by the rains, but which are not thereby lost, 
but are taken into the soil. I will not attempt to. 
talk like a chemist, because I am not one, but 
there are evidently valuable elements of fertility 
which cannot be evaporated. Common salt is of 
this class. It may be dissolved in water and ex- 
posed to the sun. The water evaporates, but the 
salt remains. John Johnson, near Geneva, N. Y., 
in the Country Gentleman, of June 16, 1859, 
goes the whole figure for surface manuring. 


“If Thad no foul seeds to destroy, and m 
manure had not a large quantity of straw in it, 
would take it right from the yard to a grass field, 
in April or early in May; spread it on the sur- 
face, letting it lay one or two years before plow- 
ing; at least I wouldtry.” * * * * 

“TI notice Prof. Mapes, also, comes out in the 
N. Y. Tribune against surface manuring. It is 
possible that plowing down the manure may 
answer a better purpose for the Professor in 
raising carrots, beets, turnips, squashes and 
pumpkins, but not for our crops here. Surface 
manuring, like under draining, has to meet with 
much opposition fora time, but it must ultimate- 
ly, like under-draining, become an established 
necessity in successful farming. 

“I know it is difficult to change the minds and 
plans of men so far advanced in life as S. W. 
and myself, (Prof. Mapes I have never seen,) 
but surface manuring is gradually getting into 
favor with all progressive farmers; and before 
ten years, will be generally adopted; but there 
may be some, as in the chess question, who may, 
against all opposition, still stick to the old cus- 
tom of plowing the manure down a foot deep.” 


Here, again, we find the writer’s language has 
a double edge. He advocates surface manuring, 
and cites Prof. Mapes as authority against the 
practice. Now, Prof. Mapes is not only a man 
of science, but one of the most successful far- 
mers in getting a profit from his land, within my 
knowledge, and so we cannot help having more 
faith in science illustrated by practice, than in 
practical results by men who pretend to no sci- 
entific knowledge. The man of science is always 
a more accurate and reliable observer than the 
merely practical man. 

The object of this article is not to talk dog- 
matically, but rather to present fairly the views 
of “good men and true” who differ in their ideas, 
Perhaps my own opinion should be given. I will 
state my practice, which I see no occasion at 
present to change. For grass, I prefer to lay 
down my land in August or September, either 
with winter rye or nothing, as winter wheat does 
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not thrive with me. [f I break up sward land, I 
do not first spread the manure, but turn with a 
double plow, spread my manure, generally com- 
post, and plow it in with one horse, lightly, not 
disturbing the sod. The same course I pursue 
on my sandy land for corn and potatoes. I use 
a double or Michigan plow even on old ground, 
and do not like to put the manure so deep, as 
such a plow buries it. I top dress my heavy 
land grass fields, once in three or four years in 
autumn, with compost, and should practice this 
more, were it not that my land produces white 
weed and briars and other weeds, and I like to 
plow it occasionally to give the grass the advan 
tage of them. Where grass isthe most valua- 
able crop, top-dressing is, on heavy lands, though 
there be some loss of manure, convenient and 
profitable. 

I certainly have not yet concluded to spread 
fresh manure a month exposed to theairin sum 
mer, before plowing in, though I cannot deny 
that my Lincolnshire friends may be correct in 
their opinion that in their climate and with their 
system, they get more wheat by this practice. 
Still, this method does not yet look right, nor 
smell right, nor seem right, for our adoption. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A WELL ABRANGED COW-STABLE. 


Sutherland Falls, Vt., Sept. 13, 1859. 
Hon. F. Ho_prook :— Dear Sir,—\ am keep- 
ing a small dairy of twenty-two cows, and intend 
to keep about thirty. Will you oblige me by tell 
ling me the best plan of arranging stables to 
keep them in? Would it be good economy to 
stable them nights during the summer, giving 
them a little extra feed in the stables? What is 

the best plan for fastening them in the stalls ? 

Yours truly, A. C, Powers. 





Brattleboro’, Sept. 22 1859. 

A. C. Powers, Esq.:— Dear Sir,—1 have your 
favor of the 13th inst., inquiring for a good ar- 
rangement of stables for cows. As I occasional- 
ly have letters of similar import, 1 take the lib- 
erty of answering yours through the medium ot 
the New England Farmer, hoping that other per- 
sons may thereby find the information they are 
seeking for in common with yourself. 

I would make the manger of your stables 
about two feet, and six inches wide, and abou 
three feet and six inches long—the latter dimen- 
sions, of course, being the width of stall or space. 
in the clear, allotted to each cow. The mangers 
should be suitably divided off, by partitions, to 
each animal, so tht you can feed each one as 
you please, without the interference of one cow 
with the food of another. The bottom of the 
mangers should be elevated three or four inches 
from the stable floor, for the convenience of the 
cows when eating. If the sides of the mangers 


are made perpendicular, the right angled or 
sharp corners formed by their junction with the 
bottom should be filled out with narrow strips 


of board or plank, nicely fitted in, so as to pre- 
vent meal or other fine messed food from lodg- 
ing; but a better way would ke, to make the 
sides considerably flaring, and then the cattle can 
get their noses into the corners of the manger, 
and clean them of meal or other fine food. Each 
manger should have an upright post or standard, 
firmly set, and roun‘ed part way up, and with an 
iron ring to slip up and down on this rounded 
part, for the purpose of fastening the animal, and 
of allowing it to raise or lower its head at pleas- 
ure. The board or plank forming the side of the 
manger next to the animal, should be about one 
foot high or wide, and the ring on the standard 
should not slip below that height. 

Leather straps, with strong buckles and loops, 
to go around the necks of the cows, are better 
than chains or stanchels. The straps should be 
one and three-fourths inch wide, and about three 
and a half feet long; and there should be a half 
ring, of iron, slipped on to the strap, and made 
fast to it, by stitching a strong loop on the inner 
side of the strap, and nearest the end which has 
the buckle; and then there should be a swivel 
link, connecting the strap-ring to the ring on the 
standard or manger post. This swivel arrange- 
ment prevents the strap from becoming twisted 
on the neck and choking the animal. You can 
readily judge for yourself where is the best place 
in the strap to confine the half-ring, so as to ren- 
der the fastening and loosening of the cow hancy 
and convenient every way. Leather straps will 
last many years, and are very safe and conven- 
ient for tying up the cattle, as well as comforta- 
ble to their necks. I have a set which have been 
in use some fifteen years, and are still as good as 
new. There is an oily or lubricating substance 
imparted to them from the necks of the cattle, 
which preserves the leather perfectly, and keeps 
i oft and pliable. 

The floor-planks should be placed lengthwise 
the stalls, or, in other words, parallel with the 
way the cows stand; they should be about five 
feet and six inches long, outside the mangers ; 
and should rise slightly from the rear end to the 
manger, so that liquids will not stand on them. 

There should be a water-tight trench, immedi- 
ately behind the cows, made four inches dee 
and about twenty inches wide, in the clear, an 
extending through the whole range of stables, 
and lyi:g level from end to end. Here is the 
place of all places to make compost manure. 

Then there shou'd be a walk, of about two feet 
in width, between the trench and the rear side of 
the stable. 

Throw the manure out of the stable windows, 
under a shed-roof, or through scuttles in the 
walk behind the trench, whichever you may pre- 
fer, though I should pfefer a deep shed, on the 
south side of the buildings. 

Provide a dry, warm place, for the storage of 
compost materials, conveniently accessible from 
the stables, and in the summer, or fall, fill the 
storage-place with swamp muck, dug and piled a 
few months, or a year previously, so as to have 
become dry and fine, and a good absorbent of li- 
quids and gases, or with leaves and vegetable 
mould dug up in the hollows and rich places in 
the woodlands. Each day, throughout the fod- 
dering season, clean out the trench, and then fill 





it again with muck or leaf-mould, putting about 
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a bushel of it behind each grown animal, and it 
will become well saturated and mingled with the 
cattle droppings, and make the very best of ma- 


nure; indeed, far better than that which is com-). 


monly saved in the farmers’ stables. No one who 
has ever fairly tried this method of composting, 
would dispense with it, nor would he regard the 
expense of fitting up the stables for it, or of sup- 
plying the raw material in the trench, as to be 
named in comparison with the advantages realiz- 
ed therefrom. ; ’ 

It would undoubtedly be a good plan to tie 
the cows in the stables, nights, through the sum- 
mer and fall, or after the full flush of spring pas- 
turage has passed, and feed them at night with 
green corn, or other soiling crops, raised for that! 
purpose. The trench should also be daily filled 
with muck or rich mould. Thus you would in- 
crease both milk and manure. 

For oxen, the floor-planks should be about six) 
feet and nine inches long. The ox-stalls being) 
made all at one end of the stable-range, no in- 
convenience will arise from having a jog in the 
trench where the cow-stalls commence. 

Very truly yours, =F. HoLBRook. 





For the New England Farme:, 
BLACK KNOT ON PEACHES. 


For the New England Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR THE ROBIN. 


On page 542, vol. 10, of the monthly Farmer, 
is a communication from J. 8, Needham, West 
Danvers, in which he says many hard things 
about the robins. He denounces legislative en- 
actments to protect these birds, and asserts it as 
the “right and duty” of man to disobey the law, 
by destroying all those birds that taste the ripen- 
ing fruit. 
All the weeds, shrubs and bushes which infest 
the pastures,—hence the deterioration of pasture 
and, and its consequent depreciation in value, 
and the increase in the price of butter,—are laid 
to the poor robin. Really, such an amount of in- 
jury would consign a human being to infamy, if 
he were guilty, and who can uphold such prac- 
tices in birds? But I am far from believing the 
robin guilty of all that is charged to his account. 
Other small birds are quite as plenty as robins, 
and some species feed almost wholly upon seeds, 
without being very particular in their choice. 
As soon as any seed is grown the common yel- 
low bird may be seen upon plants, gathering his 
daily food. The lady’s flower-bed receives a due 
share of attention, and in the latter part of sum- 
mer and in autumn, thistles, mullins, burdocks, 
and almost every other noxious weed, furnish 
their quota of food, and we hear nothing about 





Mr. Eprror:—Some months since I noticed 
an article in the Farmer on “Doubtful Items in 
Culture,” by your correspondent, J. M. Ives. 
From some remarks in that article, I infer that | 
he has had much experience in testing different 
varieties of peaches, as well as other fruits, and 
I should be much pleased to see a list of those 


the utility of destroying them, but on the con- 
trary all admire them ; yet it appears to me that, 
if the “germ of the seed is not killed in passing” 
through the digestive apparatus of birds, the 
yellow bird deserves a full share of the denunci- 
ation for scattering seeds of injurious weeds. 
On page 332, vol. 11, is another article writ- 


kinds which he esteems most valuable, and par-|ten in the same strain, by a correspondent who 
ticularly, which among the late ripening varie-'signs himself “N.” The article in entitled, “Or- 
ties he thinks the most profitable. The late|nithology,” but his animosity to robins seems to 
Crawford seems to be our standard late peach,'have led him from his subject, for I think it 
but in many places it has proved too unproduc-' would be difficult to find, in his communication, 
tive to be profitable. Is there a better late va-|much that pertains to the science. He says, “To 
riety? If Il remember aright, some years since/my mind, the robin possesses no taste, but se- 
the late Robert Manning recommended a late/lects its food to the fancy of its eye,” and that 


peach, called the Welch Freestone. Can your 
correspondent give me any information concern- 
ing it? Has the Druid Hill been sufficiently 
tried to determine its value? 

I also wish to inquire if peach trees are ever 
much troubled by the black knot? Until very 
recently I was not aware that they ever were, but 
a short time since, while I was looking at a 
young peach tree, I was much surprised to dis- 
cover upon it one of our old enemies, a veritable 
black knot; it was about two inches in length, 
and was upon the last year’s wood; the tree is 
only two years from the stone, and is not budded; 
with the exception of this knot it seems to be 
perfectly healthy and thrifty. I have thought that, 
perhaps, the injury which this tree, in common 
with all peach trees, received from the severe 
cold of last winter, might have something to do 
with the production of this knot; yet this tree 
did not appear to have suffered more than the 
others. 

I have heard of cherry trees, and of wild plum 
trees, (American,) being affected by the knot, but 
I have never heard of their being found upon 
the peach; yet, perhaps, they are not uncommon. 

Sept. 20, 1859. x. Y. 2. 





the bird swallows angle-worms “only to grati 

his vicious destructiveness.” Iam glad the wri- 
ter will admit that the poor bird’s destructive- 
ness sometimes leads him to destroy worms. I 
will also admit that he eats fruit, and so do sev- 
eral other species of small birds, occasionally, 
but I do not believe the robin would live entire- 
ly upon that kind of food, if he could have his 
choice. Indeed, I think I have very good proof 
to the contrary, for during the present season I 
have seen a robin fly from the fence, and pick up 
worms and swallow them, when a cherry tree, 
laden with ripe fruit, was quite as near. Many 
a time have I seen robins follow the plow, pick- 
ing up every worm and bug that came in their 
sight. This was in New Hampshire, where, it is 
true, ang!e-worms were not as plenty as in some 
parts of the country, yet robins were abundant, 
and fruit was plenty. The great number of in- 
sects which birds destroyed, was generally con- 
sidered a full remuneration for all the fruit they 
eat, yet there, as everywhere, the robin had ene- 
mies. Persons called men would kill any small 
bird rather than allow it to take a few cherries 
or raspberries. I am glad, however, that all are 
not of that class, and that some men can be 
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found who are willing to give their votes to pre- 
vent the wanton destruction of our real friends 
among the feathered tribes. 

Let all who are in any way engaged in mol 
ing the character of the rising generation, en- 
deavor to inculcate a spirit of kindness, and I be- 
lieve the time will come when the robin can live 
unmolested in every garden. AQUILA. 

Bloomfield, C. W., 1859. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


CURRANTS—MILDEW ON GOOSEBERRIES—RASPBER- 
RIES—PEAR TREES—RHUBARB—MANURE-—SEED. 


Those currant bushes that I trail up beside the 
fence in the manner that grape vines usually are 
upon the side of houses, 1 find yield more cur- 
rants than those which are left to take their own 
course. 


Mildew on gooseberries can be prevented 8 


easily, one would think, on reading articles in 
regard to it in the papers, but my experience 
says different. Ithink that some varieties are 
affected, while others are not; one bush in my 
garden has not been subject to it, and from it I 
have propagated ten others, which never have 
been. 

Raspberry bushes need looking after; cut the 
old and weak new stocks off, leaving the strong, 
healthy ones for the bearers next year ; take good 
care to manure well, and the time spent will well 
be paid for. 

Pear trees whose trunks are protected from 
the hot sun. I find have made more wood than 
those exposed. 

If you wish to have rhubarb early, cover up 
the roots this fall with horse manure; the 
strength of it, which will get soaked out by the 
rains, will not hurt the roots. 

My three porkers have three wheelbarrow 
loads of muck each day to convert into manure, 
which they do by the aid of that which is thrown 
from the horse and cow to mix with it. 

Give heed to the seed which is ripe—do not 
let the birds gather it, and you be obliged to call 
on the seedsman to get that which you are not 
sure isso good. My seed corn I gather from 
those ears which ripen first. Crops of all kinds 
look finely. S. P. M. 

Cape Elizabeth, Sept., 1859. 





MYSTERIES OF THE BANK PARLORS.—The 
New York Tribune says, the discount clerk of 
one of the city banks recently resigned his situ- 
ation. His resignation was accepted, his accounts 
investigated and pronouced all right, and a com- 
plimentary vote passed by the Board for his at- 
tention to his duties, &c. He then stated to the 
Board that he had a communication to make, as 
a caution to induce them to watch his successor. 
He stated that, notwithstanding his accounts 
were all correct at the time of resignation, he had, 
in fact, been using the bills receivable of the 
bank for years as collateral for loans, and em- 
ploying the funds in the purchase of paper at 
usurious rates. By this course he had accumu- 


lated sufficient property to meet his moderate de- 
sires, and, having no further use for the facili- 
ties he had enjoyed, he had resigned, 





MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 
The sixty-fifth annual anniversary of this an- 


g- cient and honorable society took place at Con- 


cord, on Wednesday, the 28th of September. The 
heavens were propitious—the solar rays being 
softened by an awning of thin intervening clouds, 
with a kind of half promise from them and the 
winds, that there would be no present rain. The 
air was mild, the roads moist and free from dust, 
so that these, and"the charming scenery of the 
autumnal woods, invited everybody forth to en- 
joy this time-honored festival of the farmers of 
Middlesex. 

By nine o’clock in the morning, everybody in 
the ancient and quiet old town of Concord was 
in motion, and showed that the gala day had be- 


un. 

The first exercise was that of the Plowing 
Match, which was numerously attended, and con- 
tested with much earnestness and skill. There 
were seven entries of double, three of single, and 
nine of horse, teams. The trial was one of more 
than ordinary value, because some of the lands 
laid out were rough and wet, and thus compelled 
the workman to show his skill and the team its 
training. The usual order of things succeeded, 
such as the trial of working oxen and horses, 
the cavalcade of horses, then the exhibition of 
stallions, colts, farm horses and roadsters,—all 
of which seemed to afford gratification to the 
throng that surrounded them. 

The exhibition in the Hall was greatly ad- 
mired,—the fruit exceeding what had been an- 
ticipated, after a summer of so few fervid suns to 
ripen up and color it. The show of apples was 
very good. The fine Maiden’s Blush by W. W. 
Wheildon, of Concord, and several samples of 
the same by others, the rich varieties of James 
Eustis, of South Reading, of Asa Clement, of 
Dracut, of A. G. Sheldon, of Wilmington, B. 
Stone, of Acton, John B. Moore and J. M. Che- 
ney, of Concord, and the basket of Pumpkin 
Sweetings of M. K. Prescott, of Concord, could 
scarcely be excelled in any year. 

The show of pears was excellent—not large but 
made up of good specimens of most of the best 
varieties. Some of the persons exhibiting in this 
department, were John Gordon, of Brighton, Ja- 
cob Eaton, Henry Davis and Jesse Haley, of 
Cambridgeport, Walter M. Allen, of North Cam- 
bridge, J. B. Moore, A. H. Wheeler, and J. M. 
Cheney, of Concord. We noticed several bas- 
kets of varieties of fruit, and among them one 
each of great excellence, from Asa Clement, of 
Dracut, from R. 8S. Stewart, of. Concord, and 
from Edwin Wheeler of Concord. Only one 
small basket, and a shallow plate of peaches, were 
presented. The basket was from James O. Free- 
man, of Framingham. The show of grapes was 
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very fine, considering the cold season and the un- 
timely frosts of May. Mr. Bull, of Concord, 
made a splendid show of the Concord—though 
rather excelled in this by Mr. Clement, of Dra- 
cut—and of the Black Hamburg, Grizzly Fron- 
tignac and White Nice. It was a little wicked 
in him to tempt us with such forbidden fruit. 
We do not feel certain that we shall ever drink 
his health again, unless he finds the wine. Fine 
Isabellas were exhibited by George B. Cutter, of 
Weston, bearing the record that the vines had 
not been girdled. Good samples of the Concord 
were also presented by F. A. Wheeler, of Con- 
cord, and George W. White, of North Cam- 
bridge. The show of vegetables was large, in- 
cluding most that are raised in the gardens or 
on the farms of our people, and they were of ex- 
cellent quality. 

E. L. Reynolds, Concord, presented a Yankee 
cotton plant in full vigor, with one of the bolls 
expanded and the snowy cotton streaming out. 

Some 100 cattle, and 200 horses, were entered, 
and among them were many of merit. The show 
of swine was not large, but we think in quality it 
was the best we have ever seen at any place. 
We ought not to withhold the names of the per- 
sons presenting them. H. G. O. Merriam, of 
Tewkesbury had one estimated to weigh 1000 
Ibs., and several others that were excellent. A. 
Upton, of Wilmington, Joseph Derby, J. B. 
Moore and Cyrus Stow, of Concord, Thomas J. 
Damon, of Wayland, James Pierce, of Lexing- 
ton, and Col. Wm. Hastings, of Framingham, all 
presented animals which gave conclusive evi- 
dence that they are judges of good stock. 

There was a pleasant display of poultry. That 
of John Brown 2d, of Concord, and the White 
Shanghais of Charles R. Damon, of Cochituate, 
attracted much attention. 

For the first time for many years, we believe, 
the Society did not set down to a regular din- 
ner; there was no lack of provent, however, on 
the ground or at the hotel nearby. At 2 o’clock 
a procession, heralded by music, marched to the 
Town Hall, where a sound, philosophical and 
able address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
STEBBINS, of Woburn. It lashed the follies of 
the times, while it abounded with practical sug- 
gestions that must be of value to every farmer, 
if he will but ponder upon and adopt them. The 
address was an hour and a quarter long, yet 
none could be weary or inattentive under the 
sparkling thoughts that rolled from the rich, full 
voice of the speaker. We hope to see it print- 
ed, and to refer to it again. He was followed by 
Gov. BoutwEL1, Mr. Brown, of Concord, Mr. 
Esty, President of the South Middlesex Socie- 
ty, Gen. Dana, of Charlestown, and others. 

I. F. SHEPHERD, Esq., of Somerville, being 





called on, apologized for spoiling a committee 
book he held in his hand by concocting a little 
agricultural poem, while the orator was speak- 
ing; and to punish him for this breach of pro- 
priety the President made him read it, and a 
capital thing it was, glowing with onions and 
orchards, cabbages and cattle, pigs, poetry and 
pumpkins, and many a sly hit at the girls about 
their frisettes and curls,—matters that he ought 
to know nothing about. But we overlooked his 
want of gallantry in consideration of the excel- 
lence of the poem, and made him more than half 
promise that we might show the whole of it to 
the world! 

The speeches being arrested, reports of com- 
mittees were read, and then the society went in- 
to an election of officers for the ensuing year, 
with the following result :— 

GrorcE 8S. BovTweEtt, Groton, President. 

GrorGE O. Brastow, Somerville, Vice 

ANDREW WELLINGTON, Lexington, presidente, 

JosEPH REYNOLDS, Concord, Secretary. 

GrorGe Heywoop, Concord, Treasurer. 

Col. Krygs, of Concord, who has been the 
most earnest and efficient presiding officer for two 
years, declined a re-election. Though not a far- 
mer, the attention and thought he has given to 


the society has greatly promoted its interests, 
and sustained its ancient’and honorable reputa- 


tion. The Society, grateful for his past endeav- 
ors, tendered him a cordial vote of thanks. 

In the exhibitions of this Society there is always 
one thing worthy of imitation by all; that is, the 
promptness with which it takes up the several 
exercises of the day as the moment occurs to 
which they are assigned, and the celerity with 
which it goes through them. This enables them 
to accomplish all in one day, and prevents those - 
unpleasant delays and confusion which always 
attend upon procrastination. 

Below we give, as an example, the programme 
of the day, struck on a little card, and presented 
to the committees and others, who desired them. 
It was prepared by the President to prevent mis- 
takes and prevent inquiry, and was found a most 
happy expedient. 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


CATTLE-SHOW, FAIR AND MARKET DAY. 





ORDER OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Vlowing Match, Ghviccccccesivecdectsvestinseend 9 o’clock. 
Trink of Working Omet.ccccocnceacessconscocns 10 
Cavalcade of Horses, ....ccccscscccccccccccces 10, « 
Exhibition of Fruits, &C......ccccccesescecees 1 « 
“ Of Stallone, ..cccccccccccevecseoces ll « 
bad Of COlts. coccscccccccccccccsccccccs 114 
ss of Family and Matched Horses......12 
se Of Farm Horses,....sssescseceseess 14, 
66 Of Roadsters.....ccccccscccvcccesers ad 
Procession and Address.....seccescecescccccces get 
Auction Sale. ...ccoccccccvcccceccccccccccceccs 3 « 
Annual Meeting......sesse. eovvee eeccveccccces 4 « 


JOHN 8S. KEYES, President. 
Concord, Sept. 28, 1859. 
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For the New England Farmer. — 
COMPOSTING MUCK FOR MANURE. 


Warner, N. H., Sept. 22, 1859. 

Mr. Hotsrook :—Dear Sir,—Will you in- 
form me of the best means to be used in compost- 
ing muck so that it may be used as a fertilizer for 
crops ? 

I would like to know how much lime that is 
tlaked in salt water should be used to a load of 
muck; also, how much plaster, or if you prefer, 
ashes ? 

When is the best time to compost it, and how, 
long is it best to let it remain in heap? | 

It has been recommended to mix it at the time 
the ground freezes, and let it remain until spring) 
before turning it. 

This muck which we have hauled out was' 
formed in a valley, between two hills which are! 
covered with trees; and when you put in the, 
spade, it cuts like old cheese when it is mouldy. 
There is not a particle of sand or gravel in it. 

Any information in relation to the best modes | 
of composting will be gratefully received. 

Yours, respectfully, 
O.iveR N. MovurrTon. 


REPLY. 


Brattleboro’, Sept. 28, 1859. 

Mr. O. N. Movutton:—Dear Sir,—I have 
your letter of the 22d inst., making inquiries 
about various modes of composting muck to fit 
it for use as a manure. 1 have several times 
written articles upon these matters for the New| 
England Farmer, but even now, occasional 
ceiving letters of inquiry, similar to yours, I con- 
clude to answer you through the farmer, that 
other persons desirous of the information you re- 
quest may have it in common with yourself. 

From your description, I judge that your muck 
is purely a vegetable deposit, of great value asa 
fertilizer, if properly prepared for the purpose. 
Muck is not only valuable for its large amount 
of vegetable matter, as food for plants, but also 
for its great capacity as an absorbent of those 
matters which are so liable to slip away, and be- 
come, in alarge measure, lost to the land and 
crops,—the liquids, gases and salts of the ma- 
nure, To realize the full benefits that may be 
derived from the use of muck, it is important 
that it should be dug from the swamp and piled 
on dry ground some months before using it in 
compost, and if it could thus lie for one or two 
years, so much the better. While in the green 
and wet state, the vegetable matter of which itis 
composed is more or less locked up in acids del- 
eterious to cultivated plants, and is therefore un- 
available to them as food, and its qualities, as an 
absorbent, are but in part developed. But give 
it age, and the water and acids will in a large 
degree pass out of it, so that it is lighter and ev- 
ery way more convenient for handling, and bet- 
ter for becoming the food of plants; and being 
thus dry and finely pulverized, it is, next to pul- 
verized charcoal, the best absorbent of the liquids 
- volatile matters of manure that we can em- 

oy. 
. You inquire particularly about composting 
muck with lime and salt. This makes an excel- 
lent compost for putting in the hills of corn and 


' 
! 


ly re-| 


potatoes, At the place where the heap is to be 
laid up, prepare a temporary lime-bed, of boards 


‘if you please, or by smoothing off the ground, 


and with water handy to the bed. Dissolve the 
salt in just water enough to dry-slake the lime, 
or cause it to crumble to a fine dry powder, us- 
ing about one bushel of cheap salt to five or six 
bushels of fresh lime. Slake the lime no faster 
than it is wanted for a given layer of muck, and 
apply it immediately, while warm by slaking, to 
the muck. Allow one bushel of fresh lime to 
each half-cord of muck, the lime, however, in- 
creasing very much in bulk by slaking. A larger 
proportion of lime may be used, and, indeed, 
may be necessary, if the muck is quite green and 
wet, but one bushel to the half-cord is the least 
quantity of lime that will properly expel the 
acids of the muck. Pile the muck in thin layers 
at a time, say five or six inches thick, and put 
the right proportion of lime on each layer of 
muck. Make the pile about five feet high, and 
of a convenient width and length. Do the work 
of composting nicely and accurately, for the val- 
ue of the heap will much depend upon its proper 
mixture. After the pile is completed, let it lie 
two to four weeks, and then shovel it over thor- 
oughly, after which it may lie through the win- 
ter. Or you can make the compost next spring, 
a few weeks before it is wanted for use, dhovek. 
ling it over once. The best time of all, however, 
to make the heap, is in the hot weather of sum- 
mer, as that greatly insures a decided fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. After being shovelled 
over, the heap can lie till the following spring, or 
until wanted. But then you are not confined to 
any particular season, and can make the com- 
post at any time, only give the heap a few’weeks’ 
age after mixing, and shovel it over well once. 
If this compost is spread broadcast, apply thirty 
to forty loads per acre. 

Plaster is not valuable for composting with 
muck; but unleached ashes are valuable for that 
purpose. If ashes can be procured for not more 
than fifteen to eighteen cents per bushel, perhaps 
a given outlay in them, for the purpose of com- 
posting with muck, would be more profitable 
than the same amount laid out in lime and salt. 
If ashes are used, put up the compost heap in 
thin layers at a time, as directed in compostin 
with lime, and use two bushels of good culedshed 
ashes to each half-cord of muck. A larger pro- 
portion of ashes will be well if the muck is con- 
siderably green. Two bushels of ashes to a half 
cord of old, dry, well pulverized muck, is as good 
as fcur bushels would be with the same bulk of 
muc, raw and wet from the swamp. The same 
conditions are to be observed in managing this 
compost, as to the time of mixing, shovelling 
over, &c., as thase mentioned for the muck and 
lime mixture. The muck and ashes mixture 
makes an excellent fertilizer to put in the hills 
of corn and potatoes. I have seen remarkable 
crops of potatoes, both as regards quantity and 
quality, and continuing very healthy throughout 
the season, raised on old pastures broken up 
from the sod, and manured with a shovelful of 
this kind of compost in each hill. It is alsoa 
good dressing for the ladies’ flower-beds, for 
trees and shrubs of all kinds, and for lawns and 
grass lands generally. 

Muck may be composted with potash, dissolv- 
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ing the potash in water, and sprinkling the li- 

uid upon each layer of muck, while making up 
the heap. My friend, Mr. Dudley, of Chester- 
field, N. H., a few miles from here, informs me 
that he has for two or three years past been us- 
ing potash, alone, for manuring his corn in the 
hills, and with satisfactory results. I have sev- 
eral times promised to go and see the corn, while 
growing under this treatment, and suppose 1 
should , Fans visited him before this time, but one 
thing and another has prevented. It appears to 
me that if potash works so well, alone, in the 
corn hills, it would be still more valuable if suit- 
ably composted with good dry muck. I think I 
shall try it another year. The only rule neces- 
sary to observe, as to the quality of potash to be 
used in the compost, is to keep within reasona- 
ble bounds of expense, as compared with other 
composts. 

A mixture of muck with superphosphate of 
lime makes a good dressing to put in the hills 
of corn and potatoes. In a recent communica- 
tion of mine in the Farme;, I described the ef- 
fects of this compost, as used by my neighbor, 
Mr, Rufus Clark. By mixing the superphosphate 
with old, dry, fine muck, it becomes well diffused 
through the muck, and is safer and more effec- 
tive in the hills of corn than when used alone. A 
week or two previous to planting-time, mix the 


two on a floor in a dry place, in such proportions | 


as to give a large handful of the compost to each 
hill, and include a moderate table-spoonful of 
superphosphate in each handful, being careful to 
use muck which is dry and fine. 

Construct your cattle-stables on a plan similar 
to that which I recently gave in the Farmer to 
Mr. A. C. Powers, making the stable floor just 
long enough for the cattle to stand or lie upon 
comfortabh ; and immediately behind them have 
a water-tight plank trench, about four inches 
deep and twenty inches wide, and use your muck 
daily in the trench during the season that the 
cattle are stabled, putting about a bushel of it 
behind each grown animal. This is one of the 
very best ways for making compost ; for you thus 
save the liquids, which are the most valuable part 
of the manure, you mix the various parts mi- 
nutely and perfectly and make a large quantity 
of effective and enduring manure, excellent for 
any kind of a crop. 

n the fall, spread muck six to twelve inches 
thick over the bottom of your yards and sheds, 
to become mingled with the manure and litter 
made in them through the winter, carting out 
the contents to the tillage-fields in the spring; 
or, after spring work is over, piling them snugly, 
for use the next fall or spring. A still better 
way, however, is to draw the muck by sledding, 
at two or three different times during the winter, 
and spread it thinly in the yards and sheds, say 
three or four inches thick each time, thus ex- 
posing it thotongaly to the frost, as well as 
more perfectly mingling it with the litter and 
manure. 

Put muck into the pig-pens, a little at a time, 
and often. Put the horse manure in there also, 
and the pigs will keep it from over-heating and 
burning, and mix it well with the muck. Or the 
horse manure may, from time to time, at short 
intervals, be composted directly with muck, mix- 
ing the two in thin layers, and using t:vo or three 


parts of muck, if it is old and fine, to one of horse 
manure. 

But I have neither time nor space now to go 
fully into the various details of composting. It 
is a large subject. If, however, there are some 
particular points, not touched in this letter, which 
you would like to confer with me about, I shall 
be happy to answer your inquiries. 

Very truly yours, F, HOLBROOK. 





THE MAPLE. 


HIS is one of the most 
=z, splendid of American for- 
est trees. There are com- 
monly enumerated three 
species of the maple, viz.: 
White maple, Acer dasy- 

ea carpum, Red Maple, Acer 
rubrum, and the Hard or Rock Maple, Sugar 
Maple, Acer saccharinum. The first is a tall, 
stately tree of two varieties; one of which pre- 
sents a straight an smooth grain, and is much 
used for a variety of purposes connected with the 
‘mechanical arts, for ship timber and for fuel ; the 
other is less free in rift, presenting usually grains 
more corrugated and convolved. The latter is 
often called “birds-eye,” and is really a most de- 
sirable and durable wood. Like the former, it is 
much used for various artistic purposes, being 
\remarkably hard, firm and ponderous, and capa- 
ble of receiving a high polish. 

The Acer saccharinum, or rock maple, is pro- 
bably the most beautiful and valuable of the 
three. It is sometimes known by the appella- . 
tion of the sugar tree. On the banks of the 
Saco, in Maine, where it imbibes the rich matters 
essential to its growth from the inexhaustible 
deposits contained in the fertile alluvial soil, it 
attains, ordinarily, a most majestic development. 
The sugar maple abounds extensively in most of 
the New England States, though it is most com- 
mon in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
In Massachusetts, it is also quite common, and 
sometimes constitutes extensive forests which 
are possessed of great value, both for the wood, 
which is much prized for fuel, and for fine cabi- 
net work, and for the sap, which is boiled into 
sugar. The maple is very easily propagated; 
and when used for ornamental purposes, is un- 
rivalled in the richness of its luxuriant shade, 
The white maple has a rapid growth, does well 
on almost any kind of soil, and when transplant- 
ed in the spring, and properly tended, grows with 
scarcely any diminution of vigor. 
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INVITATIONS---THANKS. 


The agricultural festivals of this and other 
States have taken place this autumn in unusual 
number, and have clashed with each other so 
that in some instances three or four have oc- 
curred on the same day. The three great coun- 
ties of Essex, Middlesex and Worcester, all held 
their shows at the same time, thus depriving the 
people of the opportunity of attending the exhi- 
bition of their nearest county neighbors. 

We have been kindly invited to attend most 
of the county shows in this State, and to attend 
the State and county shows in other States. As 
many of these as we have had opportunity and 
strength to reach, we have attended, found much 
to commend, and but little—though some things 


remedies as similar ones have heretofore con- 
tained, we would condemn it at once; but it 
seems to advise to the use of moderate ones. If 
the usual Homeeopathic remedies were added, as 
they are in Youatt and Martin’s work on cattle, 
the book would be still more valuable. The 
work is very neatly printed and bound, and 
ought to be on the table of stock-owners who do 
not now own one. 


! 





For the New England Farmer. 
BARNS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


In your paper of Sept. 10 we have a long and 
ably written article from “J. W. K., Strawberry 
Bank, Durham, N. H.,” upon the construction of 
“Our Barns.” Will you allow me to say that I 
fear many of your intelligent readers, who have 





—to condemn. We desire to express our thanks! an eye for the practical, and a keen perception 
for invitations to the Vermont, New York, New |for the useful, will justly imagine that “J. W. 
Hampshire and Maine State societies, and to K.” was but throwing out marks for others to 
the Nantucket, Plymouth, Barnstable, Essex,|*0ot at, instead of giving us what we are ever 

anxious to receive, i. e., practical information 
upon subjects connected with our farming and 
our farm buildings. 


Worcester, North and South Middlesex, Frank-| 
lin, Martha’s Vineyard, Norfolk, Worcester North | 


and Bristol county societies, and to various town 
associations in Massachusetts, and to several coun- 
ty and town societies in other States. 


And allow me to accept the proposition of “J. 
W. K.” as regards the three important requisites 
for a good barn, viz: ‘stowage, stable and ma- 
nure-factory,” and then follow his imaginary 


We shall be glad to receive the published trans-| -amble through his unimaginable barn, which re- 
actions of any of the societies in the State, or minds one of the wanderings of a huge ant among 
country, and to call attention to any new and/a box of berries from that “Strawberry Bank,” 
useful facts and suggestions which they may con-|more than the every day choreing in a farmer’s 
tain, or warn the managers of these institutions | D4". 


nian ceanensia ai este: tebbiinie Reaeeniees | And, Ist, our friend “K.” objects to our plans 
. PI — 7 Y\of barns, and suggests the most common. Let 
discover from our stand-point, so that this new him consider that a barn without a sizeable floor- 


fabric, reared with so much pains and cost, may 
not be crushed, like those of old, under the 
shields which it assumes for its own protection. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dapp on the Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of Cattle, 
with Descriptions and Illustrations of various Organs and 
Functions of the Animal Economy. Containing, also, useful 
and practical Informaticn on Breeding, Ventilation and Diet. 
By George H. Dapp, Veterinary Surgeon, &c., &c. Boston: 


way, with a good tight floor, is as deficient as a 
house without a cellar or cook-stove. I ask every 
reader of the Farmer, how could you dispense 
with your threshing-floor, spacious, tight and 
handy? The machine may do the most of our 
threshing, but the machine is not always at hand 
for our Indian wheat, buckwheat, peas and beans, 
jand all the lesser grains. Again, we want the 
|floors to store corn for husking, to pass to and 
fro, as we feed the various kinds of stock with 


John P. Jewett & Co. New York: C. M. Saxton. as various kinds of fodder; and will not “J. W. 


K.” require as much room when he feeds stock 
Every stock-breeder, and even the farmer who jin his “clapped up stalls anywhere ?” to say noth- 


keeps ten or a dozen head of cattle, and raises ing of his “horse pitch-fork, and machinery” for 
two or three annually, must find himself occasion-| doing so much of his work? Say, farmers, will 
. . . . ; ; ou 

ally with a sick animal before him, whom he ye _ VE the rome A oy gs Me hi K. 
knows little how to treat, so that the anxiety onhser wats papel é Ths floor ‘or Actress Pte 
about the creature occasions more trouble than ‘sarily expensive, and when not wanted for other 
would its actual loss. He cannot judge from! uses, may be filled with hay or corn fodder, with- 

symptoms, and is puzzled to know whether the| out a horse-fork, or any machinery whatever. 

disease is in the head or heart, lungs or liver, oe, 5, “Ths se at oe an ugly, ae aaa 
ee : nd dangerous affair, and should never 
whether he should administer tonics or cathar- ibe used on a farm.” New England farmers, who 
tics, or let nature take her own course, and cure jhave good cellars, what do you think of this? It 
if she can. In such cases there is really aid and |inconvenient, keep out of it; if costly, make 
comfort in the possession of a plain, sensible|cheaper next time, and if dangerous, fill it with 
book, treating of the diseases of animals, show-|™@2Ure twice a year! No barn of any size is 
all Gil Minatien qittalin queens tdiaiie often built where either a cellar or a framed base- 
8 - — ’ ment cannot be made to good advantage, and if 
and what medicines ought to be given to cure/convenience and profit are consulted, no barn 
them. If this book recommended such terrible|ever will be. The manure and muck to be mixed 
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are here in a position where they can be much 
more easily composted than when they are both 
to be wheelbarrowed to a separate room and 
there mixed. When “J. W. K.” has taken care 
of a stock equal to his 500 tons of hay one winter, 
won't he bless the institution of wheelbarrows ? 
Drop the manure from the stable upon the muck, 
and then throw in more muck, and the work is 
done until overhauled. The space for muck may 
be under the floor, and by dumping it through 
the floor the labor of shovelling it into “J. W. 


be exactly where wanted for composting. 

“The cost of digging and stoning a cellar, and 
building a floor over it, is as much as a good 
barn with ten times as much convenience for 
making and saving manure ought to cost.” 
In most of our New England towns, a good 
cellar, fifty feet by seventy, and eight feet high, 
may be dug and stoned in a safe and durable 
manner, open on one end or one side, at a cost 
of from one to three hundred dollars. Will “J. 
W. K.” build his great box 30 ft. high and 80 to 
100 feet square, of stone, sand and gravel, with- 
out either floors or conveniences, for ten times 
this cost? “We say then the most approved 

lan of barns in New England is” not ‘defective 
in these two requisites of a good barn.” 

3. The height of our barns. Where we can so 
arrange as to drive in above the sills we may 
build higher. But where the ground is level, 
and we have no “horse-forks,” &c., this is about 
as high (fifteen feet) as is convenient. 

4. The roof. Our barns, generally, are not 
roofed at an angle of 45°, but about 40° to 42°, 
and nearly every foot of the space covered is 
available for storage, especially if we have the 
horse-fork, and can pitch as easy 30 feet, as 15, 
while the cover to “J. W. K.’s” being flat, will 
render a space of several feet useless for want of 
room to work his pulleys and ropes. The cost of 
our friend’s roofing, when he takes into account 
the shovelling off snow and the extra number of 
posts, and strength of inside supports to his flat- 


As he has no floor, his muck has been wheel- 
barrowed into its room, and then so re-wheeled 
Look, also, to the fact that he is going to 
sell his hay, after making all this preparation for 
keeping stock, and tell me if our cautious editor 
has not admitted to his columns one chapter on 
“Book Farming,” from a man whose theory will 
not bear to be carried out in practice, except by 
those whose cash is more plenty than ours. 
we need an occasional antagonist in order to 


wake up sluggish energies, and set us. to think- 
K.’s” muck room is entirely saved, while it will |i 


Yet 


And now, Mr. Editor, if you can find time and 
space for this hasty review, please do so, and after- 
wards give us your views upon the most conve- 
nient plan of a common barn for common New 
England farmers. 


P. J. 
Glover, Vt., Sept., 1859. 





Remarks.—J. W. K.’s” article has had the 
effect we expected from it—roused up one mind, 
at least, to the important subject. 
has found it easier to pull down than to build 
up. What is his plan for the “most convenient 
and economical plan of a common barn for com- 
mon New England farmers ?” 
settled beyond cavil, will be of great value to the 


But “P. J.” 


That question 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SOFT, INTO HARD SOAP. — 


Can you, or any of your readers, give a receipt 
to change common soft soap into hard soap? By 
what means is it done ? 


East Wallingford, Vt., 1859. 
RFMARKS.—We find the following in Miss 
Leslie’s House Book. 


Having made from hickory ashes, or the best 


oak, a sufficient quantity of lye, which must be 
strong enough to bear up an egg, allow to each 


A SUBSCRIBER. 































































































































































































topped barn, will be found to be no less, either|gallon three-quarters of a pound of clean kitch- 


in first cost or future repairs, than a good 


en fat of the best kind, (that has been clarified 


shingled or slated roof. Composition roofing is|by melting it with water,) and a bit of lime the 
far more expensive than shingles, or even slating|size of a large hickory nut. Put it into a large 
in most sections of New England, and so far as|kettle, boil it very fast, and stir it frequently. !t 
experience proves, is not so durable as either,|must boil hard for several hours. Try it by tak- 


for common buildings. 


ing out a little and cooling it on a plate. When 


5. “The walls shall be of stone, &c., 30 feet|you find that it becomes a thick jelly, and no 


high, with convenient doors, &c.” Now let any|grease appears about it, stir fine salt into the 
experienced mason calculate the cost of these |kettle, allowing a pint of the salt to three gal- 
huge walls, and report the same to “J. W. K.,”|lons of the soap. Let it boil for ten minutes af- 


and his barn will be built—never ! 


ter the salt isin. Then take it out of the kettle, 


Now, considerate readers of the Farmer, for|and put the soap in tubs to cool, and wash the 
such by personal acquaintance I know thousands |kettle clean. Next day cut the soap out of the 
of you to be, will you take the trouble to read/tubs, and melt it again, and cool it in wooden 
over “J. W. K.’s” plan of a (cheap) barn. See |moulds, if you have them. When it is firm, cut 


how easily he can “drive all over the barn and 


it into square pieces of convenient size for wash- 


into every corner of it (when empty!) and with aling, and place it on the shelves to harden, not 
horse pitch-fork, &c.” Imagine you see him un-|allowing the pieces to touch each other. 

load one tier of loads over the sand floor, and; The best kitchen fat for soap is that of beef 
where will he drive next? No floor-way, no win-|and pork, or bacon. Should any pork or bacon 
dows. What, then, but to his ever ready wheel-|skins be among it, you must allow a pound of 
barrow! Wheel in and wheel out! Well, this'fat to each gallon of lye. 

is an age of improvement. Won’t that hay be| If in trying it in the plate, before putting in 
musty when taken out next spring from his damp |the salt, you find the soap too liquid, add a little 
mud floor? Finally, look over his summing up|water to that on the plate, for the purpose of 


of advantages. “I can take the dry muck,” &c. 








making it jelly. You will then be able to ascer- 
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‘ain how mueh cold water must be added to that 
‘. the kettle, for the same purpose ; it being ev- 
ident that the lye is too strong. This must be 
‘one before the salt is put in. A larger quanti- 
‘y of lime put in while boiling, will make the 
soap still harder. 

You may harden it, also, by adding, while the 
soap is boiling, a little sulphate of iron. This 
will give it a marbled or mottled appearance. 


_- 


SQUASHES, 


I have never seen any superior in size and 
beauty, to some grown at South Danvers the 
present season. 1 believe these all sprung from 
a squash grown on the ground of Wm. Walcott, 
Esq., in the season of 1858. The largest of these 
squashes grew in the garden of Mr. Andrew 
Porter, near the fence. It weighed, when entire- 
ly clear of the vine, 164 pounds. It was sym- 
metrical in form, and girted 79 inches, or 6 feet 
7 inches. There were several other squashes in 
the immediate vicinity, that would weigh from 
30 to 40 pounds each. Whether eny of them 
came from the same vine, I cannot say—but 


think they did. From what I have seen of oth-| 


er squashes, I should think the meat of this 
must be three or four inches thick. Of its qual- 
ity I.cannot speak—it not having been opened. 
The original from which the seeds were taken 
made as good pies as any I ate for the season. 
What was required to be mingled with the 
squash to bring this about, 1 cannot say, never 
having taken a part in the making of pies, until 
after they were baked. Another neighbor, Mr. 
Wm. 8S. Osborne, grew on one vine two squash- 
2s, weighing 138 pounds and 624 pounds—but 
not so handsome as the first mentioned. The 
soil on which Porter’s squash grew was a hard 
gravel, well fertilized with manure from his tan- 
nery and currier’s shop. J. W. Procror. 
September, 1859. 


DOMINIQUE FOWLS—BAYBERRY BUSHES. 

Where can I get a pair of Dominique fowls 
and at what price? Can you tell me through the 
monthly Farmer, what will kill Bayberry bushes ? 
the berries from which we make bayberry tallow 
of, They are over-running my pastures very fast. 

Epping, N. H., Sept., 1859. J.J. Lang. 

REMARKS.—We cannot tell you about the 
fowls—do not know. 

Cut and burn the bushes and plow, if you can. 
If too stony for that, sow grass on the ashes 
and scratch it in with an iron rake. If very 
rocky, let it grow up to wood. We hope some 
one has a better practice, and will communicate 
to you and us what it is. 


BEST TIME FOR CUTTING FENCE POSTS. 


In answer to the inquiry of Mr. John W. 
Townsend, as to when to cut fence posts, I will 
state that I believe the month of June to be the 
best time to cut them; peal the bark off, and set 
them green, and I think they will last three or 
four years longer than they will, cut at any other 


tim R. C. H. 
Lidlow, Vt., 1859. 


DRAINING—DOUBTS. 


Can you answer a question or two which are 
of much interest to me, and I presume may. be 
to many others, novices in this department of 
farming. I have underdrained a muck meadow 
in which the depth of the muck varies from six 
inches to a foot and more; a stratum of blue 
clay mixed with sand, very hard, underlies some 
parts, and sand the rest. 

What I am desirous to know is this—will it be 
well in plowing, to bring much or any of this 
clay to the surface, mixing it with the muck? 
Will this thin layer of very hard clay be an inju- 
ry to the meadow, by holding surface water too 
\long, or an advantage, by keeping the meadow 
from leaching ? In short, will it be best to break 
it up entirely, if possible ? T. 

Keene, N. H., 1859. 

ReEMARKS.—The understratum will probably 
be found to contain more sand than clay, and 
when exposed to the atmosphere, will soon pul- 
verize and so give more firmness to the soil, and 
at the same time furnish silex which is wanting 
in muck soil—to the plants. We should not 
hesitate to plow up a couple of inches of the sub- 
soil, whether sand, clay or gravel, with the 
muck. 

[t is rare that a stratum of clay is found be- 
neath muck, in your locality, close enough to be 
impervious to water. What is called compact 
clay, in such positions, is in nine cases in ten 
founa on examination to be mostly sand, and to 
be readily drained. We do not believe much in 
the advantage of any compact subsoil to hold up 
water. 

Soil that is of any value holds water enough 
by attraction to prevent drought, and stagnant 
water in the soil is death to most valuable 
plants. So we advise to drain deep and plow deep, 
and trust to the higher laws of nature to supply 
moisture, rather than to the lower notion of ar- 
resting the water near the surface. 

French’s “Farm Drainage” discusses these 
points fully. 


CAN I MAKE A CRANBERRY MEADOW. 


I have a meadow in Rochester, N. H., which 
lies on a high ridge of land, and is made up of 
the finest vegetable deposit I ever saw. A stream 
runs through it, and at its mouth there is a dam, 
so that in twelve hours I can throw three feet of 
water over the whole. On a portion of it I have 
planted potatoes,—but what I wish to do, is, to 
get it into cranberries. Shall I haul on yellow 
loam, as I cannot get sand? ShallI plow it? 
Shall I set wild or cultivated vines ? 

Lawrence, Oct., 1859. O. PEARL. 


REMARKS.—The condition of your land is un- 
like that of any which has come to our knowl- 
edge, where the cranberry culture has been at- 
tempted, and we do not feel sure that any, advice 
we can offer will be serviceable. You say the 
meadow is “the finest vegetable deposit you ever 
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saw” If you mean by this expression that it is 
rich, black, highly decomposed vegetable matter, 
and continues so to the depth of two or three 
feet, we do not think you will succeed in making 
a profitable cranberry meadow of it. But if of 
this character for ten or twelve inches of the sur- 
face, and then comes white or yellow sand or 
gravel, you may be encouraged to proceed. 

If it were ours, and we were desirous to get it 
into cranberries, we should plow one-eighth of 
an acre of it six or eight inches deep, take out all 
the weeds and grass, and then set the best wild 
vines we could find, about as close together as 
we could conveniently get them in witha garden 
trowel. In this manner they will shade and pro- 
tect each other, and prevent the growth of weeds 


and grass, and at the same time you indulge) 


the plant in growing up in its thick and natural 
habit. 


In the spring, the water may be kept back so 


For the New England Farmer. 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The fortieth exhibition by the Essex. Agricul- 
tural Society came off at Danvers, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 28th and 29th of September. 
The conveniences for the exhibition on the mar- 
gin of Frost Fish Brook, (so called,) were of the 
first order; and the several parts were well sus- 
tained. 

On the forenoon of Wednesday, was the annu- 
|al choice of officers, when Col. DANIEL ADAMS, 
|of Newbury was re-elected President, and also, 
enough of the proved trustees, with the veteran 
| Treasurer and Secretary, remain in office, to en- 
|sure the safety of the society for one year more, 
jat least. 

I was so occupied with the constitutional con- 
cerns of the society that I failed to notice the 
particulars of the exhibition, to all of which full 
Justice will be done by the intelligent commit- 
\tees selected from all parts of the county. I be- 
lieve there is no society in the county, that has 
been more uniform and consistent in its move- 
ments than this, and none that has been more 


i 
| 








as to come around the plants, or to completely careful to save its funds, intact. Nearly all the 
cover them, as the weather may be, and it will money it has ever received from the State is now 


also check the growth of other plants. At the securely invested in dividend-paying stocks ; and 


time of blossoming and setting of the young 
fruit, if there is a prospect of frost the water 
may be thrown back to cover them, letting it 
down in the morning, and flooding towards night 
for a few days until the danger is over. 

When the water is off, and weeds and grasses 
begin to grow, the utmost vigilance must be ob- 


‘not in race courses for fast horses, or decayin 

ihalls, or fancy gardens, as some would Lave ade 
vised. Its permanent fund exceeds $10,000, not- 
withstanding for the last twenty years, it has ex- 
pended more than $1000 a year in premiums 
paid, and the publications of the society. It has 
availed itself of the considerate wisdom of ‘a 
Pickering, a Colman and a Fay, in the manage- 
ment of its concerns. It has found it true that 





served to pull them out before they take much 


old men are good for council, while young men 


root,—for in pulling them afterwards, they start are best for action. May it always have due re- 


the roots of the cranberry runners and ruin 
them. We have a small plantation now doing 
finely, and mainly by observing this suggestion. 
The extent of space which we have indicated— | 
one-eighth of an acre—will be quite likely to af-| 
ford you as much of an exercise or amusement, 
as you will desire for the first experiment. 


LEAKY WALLS AND WINDOWS, 


You or any of your numerous readers would 
greatly oblige a constant reader of your valuable 
paper, by informing me through your columns 
what is the cheapest and best method of pre- 
venting water from beating through the lime or 
mortar of a new house? Also what is best to 
put around the windows, as the water comes in 
around them ? Brick TENEMENT. 

South Reading, Sept., 1859. 


RemaRkK.—These are home questions, and we 
hope some of our able correspondents, who are 
masons and carpenters, will answer them. 


BUNCHES IN COW’S TEATS. 


I had a cow with bunchesin her teats which 
prevented her giving down the milk freely. I 
would like to know what is the cause, and what 
would prevent it. YounGa FARMER. 

Candia, N. H., Sept., 1859. 


| 








‘gard for this rule of action. 


As I glanced my eye along the stock in the 
pens, I noticed twenty-five milch cows in one pen, 
all from one farm—the same that exhibited about 
the like number the last year. This is coming at 
a view of stock in the natural way, without any 
pampering or extra effort to show off. I should 
value such a view of the stock of halfa dozen 
farms, more than all the animals kept, singly 
and alone, that could be collected in the county. 
I think that societies would do well to offer pre- 
miums for the best herd of milch cows, not less 
than twelve in number, with a specific statement 
of their feed and products, for six months next 
preceding their exhibition. P. 

September 29, 1859. 





ATTENDING THE FAIRS. 


Let every one get some good at the fairs. Go 
with a distinct object, and aim at becoming wiser. 
Seek what is superior, and take advantage of the 
labor and skill of others. The practice of finding 
fault with everything seen, is despicable. The 
man who is heard saying he has better sheep, 
better cows, better oxen and better pigs at home, 
may be set down as one who would get in, and 
not pay his entrance fee. We despise, above all 
others, the man who sneers at the effort another 
may make for improvement. There is a class of 
men who appear to live by fault-finding. That 
class are the self-constituted judges-general at 
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the fairs. They not only criticise the arrange- 
ments, but they ridicule the show. Well, let them. 
Society must drag along the dead carcases of 
such ones. They may as well vent their spleen 
upon the fairs and their management, as upon 
their neighbors. Let them chafe’and fret. The 
world gets along with them, and could get along 
without them.—V. H. Journal of Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON UPON THE 
WEATHER. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have just read an interesting 
article from your Springfield correspondent, J. 
A. A., and the candor, good sense and informa- 
tion pervading it induces me to notice it. His 
remarks respecting the influence of the moon 
on crops, long vines, &c., are just. His average 
of observations on high and low moon for the 

ear does not seem to favor either theory. Still, 
Y wish he would make his average for the five 
successive summer months for a series of years, 
commencing with May, and let us have the re- 
sult. But there is one remark to which I cannot 
yet assent; that “early and late frosts did not 
often occur when the moon was high, but as of. 
ten when it was low, and as often at new moon 
asat full moon.” The last clause militates most 
against r1y own experience, though I regret that 
I have not the precise facts at command. 

In the latitude where I reside we rarely ever 
have a frost in September, till the full moon, and 
if we can pass by that, we are not usually trou- 
bled with a killing frost till the full moon in Oc- 
tober. Exceptions I know do occur, but I be- 
lieve I have stated the general rule. I can give 
no theory; nor would I be too presumptuous in 
opposing an opinion so <abetiliy presented by 
your correspondent. Iam inclined to think that 
these differences are more marked where I reside, 
in the vicinity of the White Mountain range, and 
at an elevation of 650 feet above tide water, than 
in Springfield. His closing remarks respecting 
a series of observations extending over a term 
of -_ are valuable, and it is just such facts as 
he has presented that will decide many of these 
now unsettled questions. His observations, sev- 
enty-four in number, on the mean temperature 
of high and low moon, giving almost three de- 
grees colder in high than in low moon, is as wide 
a difference as I should have expected, for even 
one degree too low in sometimes pretty trying to 
the farmer. 

It is now well understood that the moon does 
influence the temperature in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. Prof. Piazzi Smith made 
experiments on the Peak of Teneriffe two years 
ago, at the heights of eight and ten thousand feet, 
which settled conclusively this point. Still, there 
are'so many modifying circumstances connected 
with the whole subject that it is not best to be 
too positive. 


‘Modest doubt 
Is called the beacon of the wise.” 


Then again it is a question how much influence 
the moon has in promoting crystallization in the 
freezing process. 

I wish your correspondent would give us the 
average of the temperature of high and low moon 





for a number of years past in September and Oc- 
tober. Also answer this question: Do we sel- 
dom have a frost till the full moon, or two or 
three days after in September? And do we not 
almost invariably have a frost at this time? I 
speak of the latitude of forty-five degrees. Per- 
haps he may not have it cold enough at his local- 
ity, so far south. I believe here is a legitimate 
and fruitful field of inquiry, and without know- 
ing J. A. A., I do not hesitate to pronounce him 
the man to pursue the subject. 

I believe a book might be written on Meteor- 
ology, adapted to agriculture, containing essen- 
tially the following chapters: A description of 
the different forms of clouds, and their indications 
of the weather. The barometer, including not 
only the mercurial instrument, but all mechanical 
contrivances to indicate the weight and changes 
of the atmosphere. The influence of the moon 
on the weather, and on the temperature of the 
earth at its different periods of revolution. The 
instinctive conduct of plants and animals, espe- 
cially just before a storm. A consideration of 
the combination of various causes in effecting at- 
mospheric changes, miscellaneous topics and con- 
clusions. The merely negative results of such a 
work would be valuable, especially on the pre- 
vailing opinions in regard to the moon. 

Bethel, Me., Sept. 26, 1859. M. T. T. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


I think the reply to your Newdury, Vt., “Sub- 
scriber,” about the Lawton blackberry, partially 
erroneous. From experience, I am satisfied that 
Massachusetts is not too far north to grow the 
Lawton blackberry successfully It is an enor- 
mous bearer, and the vines grow to a great size. 
I have them now sixteen feet in height, and lat- 
erals three to five feet in length. all the growth 
of this season. I had berries, fully ripe, previous 
to the first of August, and yesterday [ found 
some fine fruit from the same vines. 

When fully ripe they are very sweet, and the 
flavor is not equalled by any berry that I ever 
tasted. I measured one berry—and many oth- 
ers were as large—and found it three and three- 
fourth inches in circumference ! 

Many people call them sour—so is other un- 
ripe fruit. ‘They should never be plucked till a 
gentle touch of the finger will cause them to 
drop from the stem, which will be many days af- 
ter they are perfectly black. They are illy calcu- 
lated for marketing, for when fully ripe they 
cannot be carried to market in a state fit to be 
seen,—even in the most careful manner; more 
wine than berries would-be for sale. Please eall 
upon me next August, and 1 will satisfy you that 
all of the above is correct. A SUBSCRIBER. 

New Bedford, Sept. 24, 1859. 


REMARKS.—We sincerely hope we are mista- 
ken in saying that “Vermont and Massachusetts 
are too far north to ripen the Lawton blackber- 


” 


ry.” We have had ample demonstration of its 
rapid growing and great bearing qualities, but 
never procured a ripe berry. We cultivated it 
carefully for three successive years, in a warm 
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and early piece of land; the canes grew most 
vigorously, blossoms were abundant, and the 
fruit grew in profusion, attaining the largest size 
and most beautiful form, but none of it ever ri- 
pened! In the early part of last October we had 
an abundance of it, but no person on the farm, 


new feature of the occasion was a dish of Davis 
Seedling potatoes, boiled. Address by Gov. 
BoutTWELL. 


MERRIMACK CO., N. H., SHOW. 
Two days—Sept. 28 and 29. A large atten- 


dance, especially when the horses were on the 
track. No military attended, we believe, but to 
;make up the deficiency, there was a portion of 


\the Concord fire department, three engine com- 


not even the hired men, could eat it. Indeed, we 
have not put it too strong when we say that not 
a berry on our bushes ever ripened. Such has 
been the general result where we have known it). i gees, emia. at wattle 
in Massachusetts. On the same soil where the P*™®* 4n® 'wo 2 te 
Lawton grew we have no trouble in ripening the NORFOLK: COUNTY SHOW. 
Dorchester or the wild blackberry. This energetic society held its annual show 
We presume the climate of New Bedford is|two days, Sept. 27 and 28, at Dedham. There 
much milder than that of most parts of Massa-! was a fine display, we understand, in all the de- 
chusetts or Vermont. But we hope it will suc-|partments, and the attendance numerous. The 
ceed with us, and it will afford us pleasure to exercises at the church and at the dinner-table, 
test the qualities of those of our friend, ““A Sub-/ were excedingly interesting. Mr. President WIL- 
scriber.” ‘DER made some introductory remarks at the 
church, saying this anniversary is no mean occa- 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. \sion, for the agricultural art was the basis, the 
WORCESTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. |foundation, the suctenance of all otherarts. The 
This old and influential Society held its annual growth of interest in agriculture within a quarter 
Show, Sept. 28 and 29, in the city of Worcester. of a century was very marked, and much of it 
A good many people attended, and we suppose Was due to the existence of such societies as this, 
they had a good time. There was the usual show| He said that success had attended all the opera- 
of stock, and the several exercises common to|tions of the society the past year, and marked 
such occasions. At the horse exhibition on the|improvement is visible in every branch of its ex- 
second day, there was quite a large attendance. | hibitions this day. 
Eighty-four horses were entered, of all classes. The address was 








by Henry F. Durant, Esq,, 


At the dinner, Wa. S. Lincoxn, Esq., the. Pres-|0f Boston, and from portions of it which we have 
ident, congratulated the society on the success/Seen, we should think it must have been a very 


of the exhibition, which, in spite of some adverse 
influences, was equal, he thought, to those of for- 
mer years. He remarked that the society was 
not situated as it once was. It had, in former 
years, a cash fund of over $20,000 invested in 
paying securities ; but now it had its real estate 
and a large debt. It lived only by the good-will 
of its friends. 

In the morning there was a trial of mowing 
machines in a field at some distance from the fair 
ground. The “Manny” and Ketchum” machines 
were entered by their manufacturers, and the 
“New England Mower” by Mr. I. S. Richard- 
son, of Boston. Experiments were made with 
one and two horses, and with four and six feet 
cutter bars. The committee are to report to the 
trustees hereafter. 


WORCESTER NORTH SOCIETY. 
This Society held a two days festival, Sept. 27 


and 28. The show of fruits, vegetables and man- 
ufactured articles was very fine. 


Dr. FISHER, of| 


able and highly interesting production. We 
shall give some extracts from it in another col- 
umn. 

Col. WILDER presided at the dinner-table, and 
in his felicitous manner introduced the distin- 
‘guished gentlemen whom he had called around 
ihim. Among these the Rev. A. L, Strong, of 
Boston, expressed his pleasure at seeing so many 
ladies present : 





There was an intimate connection between 
the wives and daughters of agriculturists and 
the interests we all had at heart to-day. Woman 
was by nature a helpmeet to man. Husband and 
|wife could give each other mutual help and for- 
| bearance in all their walks in life. Ifa couple 
\wishing marriage came to him with any other in- 
|tention, he would not unite them, no matter how 
large the fee. Not that he disliked the fee— 
(laughter)—he was always ready at his office, 
just near the corner of Park Street—(renewed 
\laughter)—but it was necessary that a practical 
,and intclligent sympathy should always exist be- 
j\tween husband and wife. 

He thought many ladies might know more of 





Fitchburg, displayed forty-two varieties of fine @griculture to their profit and that of their hus- 
pears, some fine peaches, and a plate of superb| bands, and he would have agricultural works on 


} . v : 
Concord grapes. A beautiful dahlia tree, ledhie) ts cinan endian en iiediamaieaal foal rie 
with yeliow blossoms, contributed by Josiah Shel-| finement. And the younger ladies might do a 


don, of Fitchburg, graced one of the tables. A{good part toward this. Let the younger la- 
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dies be as ready to place their delicate hands 
into the full healthy hand of the young farmer, 
as into those of the merchant’s clerk and the 
professional aspirant. He had looked on the 
sculptured heroes of the ancient Olympic games, 
and read their story, but when he looked upon a 
farmer, he saw a nobler man—a man who had 
coped with nature and triumphed. In conclusion, 
Mr. Stone hoped that for all present every sea- 
son would be a campaign, every harvest a victory, 
and that God would crown them all with his 
blessing, even as they were already crowned with 
honors. 

He was followed by Judge KockwoopD, who 
“warmly complimented that most successful pre- 
siding officer, Mr. WILDER,” and closed with an 
excellent sentiment respecting natural laws. Mr. 
GeorGE B. Emerson spoke of the means of im- 
proving farmers’ homes. He said American trees 
are superior to those of Europe in beauty and 
variety. CHARLEs G. Davis, of Plymouth, made 
an appropriate and valuable address upon the 
rearing and management of sheep, and the Rev. 
H. N. CHAMBERLAIN, of Canton, closed by speak- 
ing of the poetry of the farm. The minor things 
of the field he said, were worthy of more atten- 
tion than they had received. 

The tone of thought and feeling in all these 
addresses is honorable to the speakers and 
creditable to the society that called such men 
around its festive board. We have often ex- 
pressed something of these ideas in more homely 
garb, and do not hesitate now, to say that far- 
mers need that their attention shall be turned 
more to this train of thought and feeling, than 
to any manipulations of the farm itself. 





THE DRAINAGE OF PARIS. 


The termination of the great conductor be- 
neath the pavement of Paris is regarded as an 
immense success by the engineers connected 
with the enterprise. This gigantic drain is con- 
sidered one of the wonders of modern engineer- 
ing, and is destined, it appears, to form the 

reat artery of a system of sewerage which has 
ong been in contemplation both for the salubrity 
of the city and for economy at the same time. 
Two of these stupendous drains are to be con- 
structed in a line parallel with the Seine, and to 
conduct the refuse water of the city into a vast 
reservoir, whence they are to be disseminated as 
liquid manure over the most barren of the plains 
round Paris. The system adopted is that exper- 
imentalised at Berlin with such eminent success 
that the sandy plains in the midst of which that 
city is situated have been converted, within the 
space of a few years, into the richest meadow 
land in the whole of Northern Germany. The 
prevalence of epidemics and miasma during the 
autumn months in Paris has always been attrib- 
uted to the immense mass of stagnant waters 
left to corrupt beneath the slightly covered drains 
which run beneath the houses, whence they creep 
as lazily as they list into the Seine. The new 





system, which will come into action in October, 
is considered one of the greatest benefits con- 
ferred as yet upon the inhabitants of Paris by 
its very liberal municipality. 





THE AMERICAN AUTUMN. 
BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

Thou comest not in sober guise, 

In mellow eloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 

Nor hueless flowers, pale and ead ; 
But. like an emperor, triumphing, 

With gorgeous robes of Tyrian dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 

And glowing purple canopies. 
How call ye this the season’s fall, 

That seems the pageant of the year? 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear, 
Red falls the western light of day 

On rock, and stream, and winding shore ; 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 

With amber clouds are curtained o’er ; 
The wide, clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening’s wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 

And banks their mingled hues unfold. 
Far in the tangled woods, the ground 

Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 

Beneath a crimson canopy. 
The sloping sun, with arrows bright, 

Pierces the forest’s waving maze ; 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 

A floating robe of rosy haze. 
O, Autumn! thou art here a king— 

And round thy throne the smiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 

Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 


O, not upon thy fading fields and fells 

In such rich garb doth autumn come to thee, 
My home! but o’er thy mountains and thy dells 

His footsteps slowly fall and solemnly. 
Nor dower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 
Its crimson buds and pale, soft blostoms dim, 

In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 
O er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

He wanders through the wan October light: 
Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 

The garlands green that were the spring’s delight. 
At morn and eve thin silver vapors rise 

Around his path; but sometimes at mid day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 

That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 
Yet something of sad sovereignty he hath— 

A sceptre crowned with berries ruby red, 
Ani the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 

With withered leaves, that rustle neath his tread; 
And round him still, in melancholy state, 

Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hushed attendance, ever wait, 

Telling how all things fair must pass away. 





CULTURE OF THE ONION.—Mr. MILTON Wo1- 
coTT, of Fairlee, Vt., informs us, that after losing 
many crops of onions by the maggot, all the 
remedies he applied having completely failed, 
he has at length succeeded in forming a com- 
pound that has in one or two trials proved com- 
pletely successful. 
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THE SCOTCH PINE, (PINUS SYLVESTRIS.) 


Most men, and all women, love trees,— 
and they love those trees, or shrubs, or 
plants best, that they have cultivated, or 
assisted in cultivating, with their own hands, 
The person of taste who erects his house in 
a charming natural grove, though it may be 
made up of a variety of the most showy and 
graceful of our forest trees, is not content 
to stop there. He wants something before 
him that he has been instrumental in call- 
ing into being himself—something to which 
he has given thought, and labor, and affee- 
tion, and which will still require his care, 
and will bud, and bloom, and exhale its fra- 
grance or bear its fruit, especially for him. 
This good taste, we believe, is natural to 
all persons, but in most, remains hidden for es), ¥ 
want of circumstances to develop it. He 
who delves fifteen hours a day on his farm, 
grudgingly returning to the bosom of his 
family to partake of his accustomed meals, 
will seldom indulge his mind in meditations 
of the beautiful, eitherin nature or art. 
*‘A primrose on th? river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him— 
And nothing more.”’ 
But as literature, commerce, manufactures, 
and the various arts, combine to help us 
to the necessities and luxuries of life, 
that dormant germ for the beautiful is , 
unfolded, and man seeks to surround himself) they are from two to three inches long, and do not 
with the creations of his own fancy and labor.|drop from the tree until the fifth year. The cones 
He carves statues, paints pictures, and plants|open of themselves shortly after being gathered 
and gives form to trees and shrubs, and thus) from the tree, and spread out in the sun. The 
lives delighted in a little world that he has long!seed should be sown on a finely-prepared sandy 
imagined, and at length brought into actual be-/soil, in March or April, and on land not entirely 
ing. open to the sun. 
hen this taste has become active, he seeks! We are permitted to copy our engraving from 
everywhere for objects to supply the form or} Warpsr’s excellent work on “Hedges and Ev- 
shade that seems lacking in the picture which he ergreens,” published by A. O. Moore & Co., Ag- 
has formed, and lays all countries under tribute) ricultural book publishers, N. Y. 
to gratify his wants. It is this taste that has! 
introduced into our gardens and grounds so many, For the New England Farmer. 
beautiful trees and shrubs from our native for- 
ests, and so many of the exotics that grace and UBE OF TAN BARK. 
bless other lands. It was this taste that intro-| Mr. Brown :—Some years since I received an 
duced the Scotch Pine into our colletions of or- invoice of French rose bushes, and on unpack- 
namental trees, a portrait of which embellishes '"8 them, found the roots quite dry ; I set these 
plants out at once, at the entrance of the garden, 
the page before you. E where tan had been placed from time to time. 
This pine is one of the favorite European spe-'] had the top tan taken from this, and the land 
cies, and as it succeeds remarkably well in this dug over, this article being mixed in the soil in 
country, will be likely to become a favorite tree. different stages of decay ; upon this spot I placed 
It has many varieties, and they are very dissim-|the bushes thus dry. These all, with but two 


3 aga . \exceptions, (say some thirty,) grew and flowered 
ln In fovorhla uiantione, she, Gevtoh Tins qentsnen: Cay sous, Sih) foe od Some 
will grow eighty or one hundred feet high. The’ have coatinued the use of this article, placing it 


seaves are glaucous, and in pairs; in young trees around the gooseberry and currant bushes, and 
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also around dwarf pears, and have found it a 
good dressing, particularly in preserving them 


from insects. I have placed it between rows of 
strawberries, putieneny the large varieties, 
which I cultivate as single plants, by cutting off 
the runners; it will retain heat and moisture 
during the warm months. For all purposes of 
mulching young trees in the fall, I have found it 
to be a good article. J. M. I 
Salem, 1859. 





THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


The recent partial destruction of this institu- 
tion by fire has naturally awakened a desire in 
the public mind to know its history and practi- 
cal results. That there is a widely spread im- 
pression that it has failed of its legitimate pur- 

ose to a greater or less extent, is most evident. 
But while parties, hostile to the school, are loud 
in its denunciation, the discerning and the phil- 
anthropic demand facts and statistics, and re- 
serve their judgment till these are furnished 
from reliable sources. 

One inquiry of importance in deciding the gen- 
eral question is, the cost of supporting this insti- 
tution, compared with other institutions of a sim- 
ilar character; another is, what proportion of 
the boys committed to the school are thoroughly 
reformed, and go out into society to become use- 
ful and honorable citizens ? 

After long and careful investigation, aided by 
the present and past officers of the school, the 
writer is able to furnish the following answer to 
these questions :— 

The number of boys committed to the Reform 
School since its opening in 1848 is 2537. The 
number of inmates at the present time is 507. 
The number known to have deceased is 42. This 
leaves a total of 1988, whose history is the sub- 
ject of our inquiry. Of this number, the career 
of about 300 cannot be traced with certainty. 
This comprises the boys who were committed on 
short sentences ; those who were in feeble health; 
those who have left the State; those who were 
committed under assumed names, &c. 

The history and character of 1653 boys who 
have been inmates of the school have been as- 
certained. 281 of these have turned out badly. 
This is fourteen and one-seventh per cent. on 
the total of 1988. 1372 of these boys are known 
to have done well. This is 69 per cent. of all 
who have gone forth from the institution. 

In this calculation, in all cases of doubt, the 
doubt is reckoned against the Institution; al- 
though in a large number of instances, the prob- 
abilities were in favor of a thorough reforma- 
tion. ts 


This is a better record than has ever been. 


claimed by the trustees; and, considering the 
disadvantages under which the Institution has 
labored, from want of the means of a proper clas- 
sification; the advanced age of the majority of 
boys when committed ; and the great number of 
short sentences, it is a better result, the writer 
confidently believes, than the truest friends of 
the school have ever dared to hope for. 

But, as will be evident to any one familiar 
with the school, this does not exhibit the actual 
results of the training and discipline of the Insti- 


in the statute for the remanding of such boys 
committed to the school, as the Trustees find, on 
a brief probation, to be confirmed and hopeless 
criminals. Such are sent to their alternative 
sentence in the House of Correction, and are not 
therefore the subjects of the Reform School dis- 
cipline. Deducting the number thus remanded, 
126, leaves as the true result, 1372 reformed boys 
in a total of 1862 graduates, which is seventy- 
three and two-thirds per cent. 

In regard to the expense of the school at 
Westborough compared with other kindred In- 
stitutions, the following table, compiled from pub- 
lished reports for 1858, will show the cost per 
capita in the Institutions named ; 


Maryland House of Refuge........ssescceerecses $122 
Providence Reform School....q secssscceccseevees 94 
Industrial Schoo! for Girls at Lancaster........... 130 
Chicago Reform School.........-seececessecescees 100 
St. Louis House of Refuge.......-.-cccesceesesees 122 
Western House of Refuge, New York......+e-ee0. 100 
Cincinnati House of Refuge........cccesssscscess 112 
Houce of Refuge, Philadelphia..........seceeseeces 95 
State Reform School, Maine.........sssceeceseees 114 
House of Refuge, New Orleans.......c.cseeessees 154 
State Reform School, Connecticut........sssseesees 97 
House of Refuge, Randali’s Island, N. Y........... 80 
State Reform School, Massachusetts..........+e0+. 80 


The average age of the inmates in the schools 
above enumerated is about 13 years. The num- 
bers vary from 95 to 590, In the large institu- 
tions the cost is least. $80 each, at Randall’s 
Island and Westborough, where the numbers are 
540 and 590. In the small institutions the cost 
is greatest. $130 at Lancaster, with 95 inmates; 
$123 at St. Louis, with 121 inmates; $154 at 
New Orleans, with 95 inmates; $114 at the 
Maine Reform School, with 214 inmates,— West- 
borough, Sept. 28, 1859.—Daily Advertiser. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAMBLES ON THE MERRIMACK. 


Having just returned from an excursion of 
about eighty miles, along the bank of the Merri- 
mack, I thought I would put on record my im- 
pressions, before they escaped from the mind. I 
started with a view of seeing the great show of 
the season at Albany—but when I reflected how 
well that would be described by their indefatiga- 
ble Secretary, a man of all work, (as we say of a 
horse,) I thought his description would be more 
instructive than any observation I could make, 
Further, I do not entirely coincide with the for- 
eign taint of the New York gentlemen, in their 
notions of cattle. The magnificent Short-horns 
—the beautiful Jerseys—the pampered Ayrshires 
—and the fine horned Devons, so fill their eye, 
that the neglected natives stand but a poor 
chance. 

As I walked through our own street, this 
morning, I saw Mr. Rogers’ team of four oxen, 
six years old, averaging in girth 74 feet, deep red 
color, equal in my judgment to any that can be 
brought from England, Scotland, or Kentucky. 
When such animals can be grown among us, 
what occasion is there to go abroad for better? 
I know of none—therefore I do not feel like en- 
couraging any such movement. 

But the Merrimack is my theme. My first in- 
quiry was, of course, as to the corn crop of the 





tution. It is well known that provision is made 





season ; this I am sorry to say is not as good as 
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Thoped it to be. The fact is, there have been nojin other towns, and patches scattered about all 
warm nights, to press forward and mature corn.)/over the New England States. How many thous- 
On some ) parse where the land was thoroughly ands of bushels of corn, or rye and wheat, or of 
ulverized to the depth of eight inches or more, root crops, this land might be made to add to the 
iberally fertilized by home-made manure, and|annual amount of these crops grown in New 
early planted with the right kind of seed, there|England! and how much richer the country 
will be sound corn to the amount of sixty bush-/ would be by their culture in the place of tobacco! 
els to the acre—but generally the crop will not} I propose to notice a few items in regard to 
be found to exceed thirty bushels to the acre.|/the real profits of raising tobacco. First, the 
The old-fashioned way of cutting the stalks has|very best land must be employed, and highly 
generally been followed, but nobody can tell ex-/ manured, to ensure a remunerating crop. It can- 
actly why it is done, except that the fodder is|not be manured too highly; and a field that 
better. would produce a fine crop of corn, an old tobac- 
When the corn stalk fodder is the principal|co-raiser would not set with tobacco plants. 
reason for growing corn, then this will be agood| The average amount of tobacco per acre is gen- 
reason for the practice of cutting the stalks; but/erally regarded as 1700 pounds; some lands 
while it is grown for the corn that will mature yielding much more, while a good deal yields less. 
‘the best, such management should be adopted as| Let the medium price be twelve and a half cents 
will yield the greatest quantity of best corn. per pound, and it will give $212,50 as the pro- 
Of potatoes the report is highly favorable—lit-| duct of an acre ; though I believe $200 is consid- 
tle or no rot, of large size, and excellent in qual-|ered as the average amount of money per acre for 
ity. What more can be asked? tobacco. The cost of the various items in its 
Of grass—there has been enough of it where| culture may be stated as follows, after the land 
the land has been properly taken care of, and | would be considered well fitted for a crop of corn 
where it has not, there is no right to expect aland potatoes, which is rather a low estimate, 
crop. My attention was particularly called to'however, of the cost of raising an acre of good 
the ancestral farm of the Walker family in Con-! tobacco, and does not include many little things 
cord, N. H., now cultivated by the Hon. Joseph |always occurring to be done in the culture of 
B. Walker, who has had the wisdom to leave the the “weed :” 
law of quibbling and to engage in the law of cul- 











P Cost of extra plowing and harrowing.....+...s0+es+s $4 00 
ture. If more of our kid-glove gentry would do} —«_hiilling out......++seeecsseesepereeerernnte obs 25 
the same thing, they would earn a reputation >: PRAMS. . occciicci cnccwvcccdéccnsssccdvctecsed 6,00 
«fi COTE d 6 dco covccccvcccccoeeccncdecesseooecs 4,00 

“more durable than brass or bronze. P. “ —hoeing three times.......ssssesecsceseceeees 12 00 
Oct. 6, 1859. stopping, Mowing, KC......caccccccssscceesecs 3.75 

. 6 GRABER. . vaccescdcsicnsciccvevadterdetasbed 4,25 

cutting. hanging, twine, &C.....ceee0 eocrees 12,60 

For the New England Farmer. “ stripping, packing, &C.....sesseessceseseeees 9,00 

TOBACCO VERSUS USEFUL CROPS. $56,75 


It is not without much hesitancy that I at-| In addition to this is the rent of storage-room, 
tempt to introduce anything intothe Farmer rel-|while the tobacco is curing, or the interest of 
ative to the most worthless of all cultivated pro-|capital invested in tobacco sheds—say at least 
ducts—tobacco. I have observed, with pleasure, | six dollars, for I have heard it remarked by old 
that this vile weed is not allowed the distinction|tobacco-growers that a barn of ordinary height, 
of ranking among those farm crops, to the dis-|40 feet long by 30 in width, is none too ample 
cussion of which, and the best method of raising, accommodations for an acre of stout tobacco. 
our best agricultural journals are devoted, and) And the expense of getting plants, when not 
that they are inclined to discourage its culture.|raised at home, is often considerable; for in- 
But the rapidly increasing attention paid to this|stance, I have known people to travel twenty 
crop, and its usurpation of the best lands of the) miles and back, repeating the journey two or 
country, which might otherwise be devoted to) three times, in procuring plants for an acre. 
useful and almost as remunerative crops, induces| The money received for tobacco is not all prof 
me to write a few words upon the subject. its. I have known tobacco culturists to offer 

Many farmers, carried away with the idea that! fifty dollars for the use of an acré of ground for 
growing tobacco is superlatively a money-making| tobacco, and manure to fit it with, or eighty to 
dusiness, devote to this crop the attention and|one hundred dollars after the ground was fitted. 
manure properly belonging to the other and more Deducting about ninety dollars for the use of 
egitimate farm products, and often find, at or|the ground, manure, fitting, &c., in addition to 
before tke sale of, their tobacco crop, that “all is| the expense of raising, leaves as small a per cent. 
r0t gold that shines,” and that money cannot be|of profits on the amount of capital invested as 
rlucked from the passing breeze, or obtained|the majority of farm crops. And I believe that 
1onorably without hard toil, at least on the hills| people are deceived in regard to the real amount 
and plains of New England. Recently the cul-/ of profits in tobacco growing, by the large amount 
sure of tobacco has increased surprisingly, and it|/of cash received as the avails of an acre, and do 
aas been stated that during the past season there|not stop to consider the costs of growing, nor 
have been 250 acres raised in each of the towns|estimate the risks incurred. The labor bestowed 
of Hatfield and Whately, in this State, 200 in|on one acre of tobacco would cultivate quite a 
Hadley, 125 each in Northampton and West|number of acres of corn, which, if grown on the 
Springfield, and probably 100 in Springfield and| ground devoted to tobacco, would yield 60 to 70 
Westiield, and from 50 to 200 or more in all the| bushels per acre. The gain on the money invest- 
owns in this State and Connecticut that border/ed in the culture of corn is generally from thirty 
on the Connecticut river, besides a large amount|to fifty per cent., but by the above estimate, 
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drawn from actual observation, the profits in to- 
bacco culture generally fall to, or below, thirty 
per cent., besides the inconvenience suffered in 
growing it. Consequently, I strongly incline to 
the opinion that the notion that tobacco “pays” 
better than any other crop, or than other crops 
in general, is a mistaken one. True, there are in- 
stances of large profits from tobacco, in conse- 
quence of a high price in <a with a great 
yield, and the lucky man tells his success to his 
neighbors, and it gets into the newspapers, and 
sets a hundred farmers itching to engage in the 
business. 

To sum up the matter, allowing it is a very 
profitable crop, there are at least six good rea- 
sons for raising other crops in preference to to- 
bacco, worthy of consideration by every farmer, 
especially by every one inexperienced in the bus- 
iness, who contemplates raising it. 

1. It is a very exhausting crop, and, as above 


stated, requires land in the highest state of cul-| 


tivation for a good yield, and growing rapidly, 
must necessarily draw heavily upon the resources 
of the soil, as experience proves, to mature 80 
heavy a growth of foliage. 

2. If raised by a farmer in common circum- 
stances, it robs the remainder of the farm of its 


is sometimes a practice among tobacco-growers 
to put on a shirt outside of their clothes, and 
wear it without washing all through the season. 
At the end of the tobacco year, if indeed, it lasts 
so long, it goes into paper rags, but usually long 
before that it loses its original color. We met re- 
cently a troop of men fresh from the tobacco 
field, that in any other portion of the world than 
this, would pass for Hottentots. They looked as 
if they had always burrowed in the ground, and 
in hands and face, as well as dress, were the col- 
or of woodchucks. Where is Barnum ?” 

The worthy editor would have found, had he 
approached near eno gh, that the nauseating 
odor of green tobacco, from their person and 
clothes, was no less offensive and disgusting than 
their appearance. The gum is very viscous, and 
hard to remove from whatever_it besmears. 

6. It isa worthless crop, and a curse to the 
community, which alone should be an argument 
sufficient to prevent a conscientious man from 
raising it, because he thinks it profitable. But 
few approve of the distillation of corn or other 
grain into intoxicating liquors; yet the tenden- 
‘ey of tobacco-growing is the same—a useless 
waste—preventing the culture of useful crops. 

May every man who has grown tobacco the 





roper food, unless the manure be purchased. It) present year sum up the expenses of his tobacco 
‘18 virtually the same as selling the manure di- crop, the risks, the tendency of the business, and 
rectly from the farm, comparatively nothing be- then ask if it pays,in the true sense of the term 
ing returned to the soil from the tobacco ; and|—is it honorable? And let every man who con- 
instances have come under my observation of templates raising it in the future, investigate the 
farms becoming considerably reduced by this subject well, in all its bearings, before he com- 


process. 

3. It is more risky than other crops, from va- 
rious causes, as hail, and early frosts in autumn. 
That man need to consider himself fortunate who 
does not lose, or receive great injury to a por- 
tion or all of his crop of tobacco as often as once 
in four or five years, which forms a material dis- 
count on the general profits. A heavy hail storm, 
or a severe frost, renders the crop worthless for 
market. 

4. It requires skill and experience more than 
other crops; indeed, by some, raising tobacco is 
regarded as little less than a trade, and many are 
the vexations, and often losses, the inexperienced 
grower meets with. 

5. It is a disagreeable and hard crop to work 


among. With the exception of hoeing, from set-! 


ting till the crop is harvested, the laborer must 
be more or less in a stooping posture, with his 
head in an unnatural proximity to his feet, and 
his face brushing the green tobacco leaves, as- 
suming the characteristic attitude of a quadru- 
ped—on all fours—in his groveling, eager pursuit 
after ‘filthy lucre.” , 

In the business of suckering and harvesting, 
much of the work is of the hardest kind, as well 
as nastiest, and a chapter might be written on its 
horrors; of the back-aches and head-aches, sick- 
ening odor of the tobacco, and gummy hands and 
clothes. If aman would grow old prematurely, 
let him raise tobacco, and labor in it himself. 

I quote from the Springfield Republican, of 
Sept. 17th, concerning the work of tobacco-grow- 
ing, and the appearance of the workmen: 

“If there is any dirtier work than raising to- 
bacco, except chewing it, we should like to know 
it. A gum issues from green tobacco that cov- 
ers everything that it comes in contact with. It 


mences. 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 27, 1859. 


J. A. A. 


Remarks.—“J. A. A.” has our hearty thanks 
for this timely and excellent article. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FISH POND--MEADOW MUD. 





Mr. Epiror:—As you are always ready to 
give information on anything connected with a 
‘farm, I will ask a question or two. This season, 
'while the water was low in a meadow near my 
|house, I dug a round pond, 300 feet in circum- 
\ference, which will hardly, if ever, be dry; it is 
‘in connection with a stream of water running 


\through the farm. I dug the pond for two pur- 
poses; first, for getting the mud for manure, 
\from which I got a large quantity; and second- 
ily, for the purpose of having, and multiplying, 
'some kinds of fish. The stream, which I can 
easily control, is some 200 rods in length, and 
from three to six feet in width, through the mead- 
ow. Are these dimensions, with a living stream 
of water, sufficient to multiply fish to advantage; 
‘and if so, what kind would be most suitable, and 
in what manner would it be best to confine them? 
Would it be profitable to spread meadow mud, 
after it has had the action of the frost one win- 
ter, on uplands, to be plowed in, and to what kind 
of crops would such land be best adapted ? 
Cordaville, Oct., 1859. JaMEs HowEs. 


REMARKS.—We have had no experience, and 
not much observation, in relation to the piscato- 
|ry matter upon which our correspondent asks for 
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information. Mr. Humphrey, of Lancaster, or 
some other of our friends, may be able and will- 
* ing to communicate valuable information. The 
application of the muck, as you propose, would 
be judicious, and the land under such treatment, 
aided by proper dressings of manure, would be 
in condition for any of our common crops. 





For the New England Farme, 
“Is THERE ANY PROFIT IN FARMING?” 


Messrs. Epirors:—Your correspondent, T. 
J. Pinkham, judging from the tenor of his article 
under the above caption, published in the Far- 
mer a short time since, and from the “facts” he 
has given, must be located in a very ill-favored 
portion of the country ; but, notwithstanding the 
state of things he describes, I think he may work 
long before he will convince the generality of 
farmers in New England that farming is unprof- 
itable, and that they are destined to the poor- 
house, if they continue its practice. 

That farming is profitable, and that farmers 
are the most independent class of people in the 
world, and that the major part of the rest of the 
world, who are engaged in other pursuits, are 
dependent upon their industry and products for 
sustenance, seems to be perfectly evident from 
the nature of things, and it may be proved to be 
thus, ‘if need be, by practical demonstrations 
without number. I suspect that Mr P., having 
probably been employed in other pursuits before 
engaging in agriculture, “some seven or eight 
years” since, may possibly be lacking somewhat 
in agricultural experience, so necessary to suc- 
cess, and has had the misfortune to locate in a 
bad situation, both combining, perhaps, to ren- 
der him sick of his new vocation, and consequent- 
ly he looks upon the dark side. 

It is well in all matters of business to keep an 
eye for the profits, and not a bad thing to count 
up the outlays and incomes of the farm, at the 
end of the year, and count the profits, as most 
farmers can. The facts he has given in support 
of his point are new to me, certainly, and proba- 
bly are to most of the readers of the Farmer ; 
that it “costs twenty-three dollars to raise a 
yearling,” and $57,20 to keep a cow a year, and 
that a good cow gives on the average, four quarts 
of milk per day through the year. A good cow 
(and none other should be kept,) should give 
four quarts at each milking, at least, or eight 
quarts per day, through the greater part of the 
year, and even more than this a considerable 
portion of the time, which would double the 
avails of the cow, at your correspondent’s low 
price for milk, and give a fair profit at his rather 
high price of keeping. I believe that a cow may 
be kept well, in most localities, for about forty- 
five dollars per year, and shouid yield an average 
of six emer of milk per day. The milk-men 
generally get from four to six cents a quart for 
milk, and consequently the farmer should not 
receive less than three, or three and a half cents, 
for his milk at his door. 

It is a curious anomaly, indeed, that so large 
& portion of the intelligent people of New Eng- 
land should be engaged in such a disastrous busi-, 





ness as friend P. represents farming to be. A 


ridiculous idea, cestainly, that the thousands of 
people engaged in farming, should be such fools 
as to follow in the footsteps of their infatuated 
predecessors in agriculture. Does it appear plau- 
sible that of all the money made in the world, 
none is gained from agriculture? that the poor 
farmer toils and digs the live long year fora 
mere living, and hardly that, while the results of 
his labors feed the world? Farmers know too 
well that this is not their reward, to need to be 
told by me that farming is profitable. 

There are some departments in agriculture 
more profitable than others, I have no doubt, and 
while the growing of stock and the dairy are 
found profitable to farmers, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that generally the growing of crops is found 
more so. 

I might occupy several columns of the Farmer 
with statements, from my experience and obser- 
vation, in various departments of farming, show- 
ing that farming, when properly conducted, doee 
really pay good, and often large profits; but 1 
consider it unnecessary, as most of the farmere 
who read this paper can call up numerous in- 
stances from their own observation corroborating 
the fact, and, from their own experience, are al- 
ready convinced that farming pays. 


Springfield, Oct., 1859. J. A. As 





For the New England Farmer, 
THE PEACH AND PLUM. 


Messrs. EpiTors:—A writer in your paper, 
in allusion to an article which I forwarded some 
weeks since, headed “Doubtful Items in Culture,” 
infers that I have had much experience in the cul- 
ture of the peach. Without pretending to have 
cultivated many varieties, (as few have in New 
England,) I will merely state, that so far as my 
experience goes in this matter, I have found that 
the most profitable varieties for culture in Mas- 
sachusetts are the late sorts. Our markets are 
ordinarily well-supplied with early peaches from 
New Jersey, and consequently, we are unable to 
compete with them in the market. The most 
profitable variety I have cultivated is the Red- 
Cheek Melocoton; it is an American seedling, 
and has been extensively grown in some parts 
of our country; it often reproduces itself from 
seed under new forms. Crawford’s Early, as well 
as the Late Melocoton, are seedlings of this sort, 
and although the latter produces rather larger 
fruit than its parent, it is, however, not so pro- 
ductive. The Oldmixon Freestone and Prince’s 
Late Red Rareripe are valuable peaches for our 
culture ; in fact, t consider the Red-Cheek Melo- 
coton, and the other two, to be, on the whole, as 
good as any we have grown for the market; they 
come when the southern peaches are here scarce. 
The Heath, as well as the Lemon Clingstone, so 
popular at the South, will not ripen well with us. 

Regarding early peaches for the amateur or 
garden, I know of none better than Coolidge’s 
Favorite, Malta, Royal George, Noblesse and 
Early York, As regards the Druid Hill, a Bai- 
timore seedling, I have never seen it, as also the 
Welsh Freestone; I do not find the latter in 
“Manning’s Book of Fruits.” 

As to the inquiry, “Whether peach trees are 
ever much troubled by the black knot?” I can 
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only say, that I have never observed anything 
of the kind upon the peach. This tree frequently 
exudes gum, particularly in a wet and cold season ; 
this, and the work of the “Grand Turk,” or bor- 
er, and the curl in the leaf, are about the only 
difficulties I encounter in the cultivation of this 
fine fruit.* 
In regard to the inquiry, “Whether the wild 
= trees of our country are affected by the 
not,” I would say that they are on even the 
Peach plum at Ipswich, Plum Island, to a con- 
siderable extent, and I have not as yet been able 
to say whether it is the work of an insect, or a 
diseased state of the sap, that produces these 
-unsightly excrescences, which have been so de- 
structive of late as to render the cultivation of 
the plum not desirable. J. M. Ives. 
Salem, Oct., 1859. 


* In “Karr’s Tour round my Garden,” this French writer, 
in referring to the peach, says. ‘*We find upon the branch of a 
peach tree, a sort of tuberosity which appears to be a gall of 
the tree, produced by the puncture of some insect.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMING IN NORTHERN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


Mr. Eprror :—This region is one of the most 
‘diversified in New England. From almost any 
elevated point the eye may pass over barren 
granite, rough pasture, good upland tillage, fer- 
tile intervale and reedy swamp—every elevation, 
from the hillock to Mount Washington—every 
size of stream, from the rill to the placid Con- 
necticut. 

Of the Farms.—The acres are well divided 
among the people—the farmer usually possess- 
ing from one hundred to four hundred acres. 
Each farm usually presents the diversified char- 
acter of the country at large. Almost every farm 
borders on a small stream. There are moist hol- 
lows for grass, warm hillocks for tillage, and 
high hills for pasture—while here and there are 
basins filled with decayed vegetable matter, and 
overgrown with flag and swamp grass. Each farm 
is well supplied with water, wood and stone. 

The staple production here is grass. The 
roughest and most distant portions of each farm 
are devoted to pasture—the most moist portions 
to mowing. Oats, potatoes and corn come next in 
importance. Wheat is an uncertain crop, and 
but little cultivated. Buckwheat and barley are 
more cultivated than formerly. 

Of the Dwellings.—The dwellings may be di- 
vided into two classes. The first class consists 
of nearly square, one or two-storied, small-win- 
dowed, flat-roofed, unpleasant and inconvenient 
buildings, with enormous chimneys, and low, 
dark, damp cellars. Vermin swarm unmolested, 
and the whole is protected by an embankment of 
chips thrown up about the house nearly to the 
windows. Extending from the dwelling is along, 
low, narrow building, in which are assembled a 
wagon, sleigh, cart, sled, some chains, cast-off 
washing-machines and churns, a grind-stone, old 
scythes, scraps of iron, old harnesses, ashes and 
fire-wood. Immediately above the wood-pile is 
the hen-roost, and beyond it the odoriferous pig- 
sty. Near the swine’s apartment are swill kettles 
hanging in the most primitive style. 





These dwellings were erected from twenty to 
forty years ago. But a different taste is now pre- 
vailing. This class of dwellings is rapidly giv- 
ing place to a second class. This second class 
consists of well proportioned, painted, lighted 
and ventilated buildings, with neat chimneys, and 
cellars protected from cold and vermin by walls 
of brick, lime and double windows. Connected 
with the dwelling is a wood-house. Beyond the 
wood-house is a carriage depot, and further a 
building for swine, conveniently-arranged boiler, 
bins for vegetables, neat eating troughs and 
warm sleeping apartments. 

Farm house architecture has rapidly improved 
within the last ten years. Twenty years ago the 
builder aimed at great size, while economy, beau- 
ty, convenience and ventilation were overlooked. 
But there is yet great improvement to be made. 
Farmers’ dwellings are too expensive—often in- 
conveniently located—without shade trees, and 
neat and convenient adjacent fences and gates. 
Out-buildings are often situated so near that 
every breeze brings to the parlor a disease-bear- 
ing stench, and every shower filters through the 
cattle-yard into the wood-shed. Large, richly- 
furnished, inconvenient and badly-located farm- 
houses have paralyzed many a strong arm and 
blanched many a blooming cheek. Farm-house 
architecture is an important subject, and one 
that should be more attentively studied. 

But more of this in my next. Ww. Cc. 

Bath, Grafton Co., N. H., Oct. 10, 1859. 


Remarks.—Thank you, Doctor. Just what 
we want—short, energetic, picture-like sketches 
of the homes of farmers, pointing out defects, 
and showing how to remedy them. You shall 
have a hundred thousand readers. 





THE CONCORD GRAPH. 


The Concord Grape is gaining troops of friends 
at the South and West, and is spoken of in our 
agricultural exchanges in high terms. Mr. 
GEORGE HusMan, of Hermann, Missouri, an ex- 
perienced and successful grape-grower, and a 
person well acquainted with the qualities of our 
grapes, describes it as follows: 


‘‘Bunch, large and heavy, compact shouldered ; 
berry larger by one-third than Catawba, round, 
black, with a slight bloom; skin somewhat thick ; 
flesh juicy, pulpy, buttery, sweet, and luscious, 
with an agreeable flavor. Not affected in the least 
by mildew and rot; very productive. Ripens two 
weeks before Catawba. Not tried here for wine, 
but said to make a good red wine. 

‘Vine, a strong and robust grower, very hardy, 
and will keep its leaves fresh and green till frost, 
ripening its shoots well to the remotest points, yet 
not so rampant but it can be well kept in order in 
the vineyard. It is a fine vine to cover arbors, as 
it has avery large, healthy leaf, and will never 
suffer from frost in winter. 

*‘The real value of the Concord can only be ap- 
preciated when we compareits healthy appearance, 
and its beautiful, perfect bunches of fruit, with 
the sickly foliage, and imperfect bynches of the 
Catawba. While we have lost full one-half of our 
Catawba crop this season, by rot and mildew, the 
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Concord lost not a berry, and is a truly glorious 
sight. Take all its qualities—its splendid large 
bunch and berry, its good quality, and its early 
ripening—and we have a market grape which is 


truly ‘hard to beat.’” 


Mr. SAMUEL MILLER, of Calmdale, Pa., says 
that— 

**At the east and north they do not know what a 
really good Concord is, and the further it is re- 
moved south, the better it becomes in quality. 
Such is the Concord, as I have found it, the last 
two unfavorable seasons, and my firm belief is, 
that it will never fail to bring a good crop here. I 
hope that all your readers who have a few feet of 
ground to spare for a grape vine, will try it.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARVESTING CORN. 


The question as to which is the best mode of 


harvesting corn seems to remain undecided. In 
these parts, the old method of topping and leav- 
ing the corn to ripen on the butts has been 
mostly abandoned. Farmers now generally cut 
up their corn and shock it as soon as it begins 
to grow hard or gets glazed. 

In this way we avoid the labor of cutting the 
stalks, which requires nearly as much time as it 
does to cut up the whole at the roots and shock 
it. 

The quality of the fodder is, also, much better. 
When the butts are left standing in the hill, they 
become hard and dry, and are worth but little 
to feed out; but if cut when they are green and 
properly cured, they make excellent food for cat- 
tle, an acre being nearly equal in value to an acre 
of hay. It is supposed by some that the quality 
of the grain is not as good as it would be if it 
was left to ripen in the hill, but, from my own 
experience and the testimony of many farmers 
in this neighborhood, I am satisfied that, when 
well secured in the shock, the corn will be as 
sound and bright, and will weigh full as much 
as it would if allowed to mature in the hill. 

Another advantage secured by this mode, is 
the protection which it ensures against frost. In 
many parts of New England, frost often occurs 
before corn is far enough advanced to be out of 
danger ; and when left standing in the butts, it 
is often seriously damaged. I know of several 
cases this fall where farmers neglected to cut up 
their corn in season ; and it was so badly injured 
by frost as to be nearly worthless. 

Notwithstanding the many and manifest ad- 
vantages secured by this mode of harvesting, 
some still continue to advocate the old method 
of topping. I noticed a casein the Farmer of 
Sept. 24th, which is a fair sample of the argu- 
ments used by those who support this method. 
Mr. Underwood, writing from Lexington, says: 
“A few years ago I had occasion to pass along 
the road by a neighbor’s corn-field that had been 
cut up at the roots and shocked about two weeks 
previous. Some of it was standing up straight, 
some leaning, some half-way over, and some 
wholly prostrate.” From this description the 
corn was not well secured, and should not have 
been taken as an example; but he “selected a 
shock that had nearly fallen over,” and examined 
one ear which happened to be in a bad condition, 


when he “came away fully convinced that that 
was not the best way to harvest corn.” 

It seems to me that he must be very easily 
“convinced,” or he had no great desire to ascer- 
tain the facts of the case. If we draw our con- 
clusions from such slight premises, we shall sel- 
dom arrive at the truth. I think if he would 
carefully consider the question, and give it a fair 
investigation, he would come to a different con- 
clusion. E. H, H. 

Troy, Oct. 3, 1859. 





FALL PLOWING. 


We ask the attention of the reader long enough 
to consider two or three reasons for plowing stub- 
ble land in the fall. 

1. It makes the aame work easier in the spring. 

2. It covers the grass and weeds that have 
sprung up since the last hoeing, or on land that 
brought a grain crop, and places them in a con- 
dition to get rotted before planting or sowing the 
land again. 

3. By plowing in the fall, a large quantity of 
fresh soil is brought to the surface to be fertil- 
ized, in s me degree, by atmospheric influences 
through the winter. Then, when it is again 
plowed in the spring, still another portion is 
brought up to bein turn made richer in the same 
manner. It may seem to some that little or no 
benefit will be derived from this process, but we 
feel quite confident that examination into the 
subject will satisfy any inquirer that it will be of 
especial advantage. 

4. The finer our soils are made, the more fer- 
tile they will be, and the more easily they may 
be wrought—so that if these objects alone were 
sought, it would be advisable to plow in the fall. 

5. The shortness of the time allowed us to get 
in spring crops, makes it expedient to do every- 
thing we can to expedite the spring work. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORTI-AGRICULTURAL 8HOW AT NEW- 
BUBYPORT. 


This exhibition at Newburyport was made on 
Tuesday last, in their commodious City Hall; one 
of the best rooms for a display of the various 


articles usually seen at such shows. One of the 
features of the exhibition in the hall reminded 
us of the annual festival of the American Insti- 
tute at New York, in their admission of sho 

goods. The carpets, rugs, fancy pictures an 

flowers were very tastefully arranged, which I 
was told was due to the ladies of the city. The 
fruits were fine. The most notable dishes of 
pears were the Duchess of Angouleme, many 
dishes of large size, Uvedale’s St. Germain, Ca- 
talac, Seckel and Beurre Diel. Of a ples, the 
Hubbardston Nonsuch and New York Pippin, of 
Tt. C. Thurlow, of West Newbury, were very con- 
spicuous. Fine dishes of the Moody, (a seed- 
ling of Newbury,) as well as the Gravenstein, 
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were equal to any I have ever seen. The show 
of vegetables, particularly corn, potatoes and cau- 
liflowers, was excellent. This part of the exhi- 
bition was very creditable to persons in the north 
part of the county. 

Among the fancy articles, I was struck with 
the paintings of autumnal leaves, so true to na- 
ture, executed by Annie B. Ashby. Two land- 
scapes in oil, by Bricher. The marine aquarium, 
or ocean world in miniature, and a collection of 
insects, from W.H. Merrill, and the fine hair 
work of R. E. Mosely, were much admired.— 
There were upwards of twenty contributors of 
wines, from rhubarb, currants, grapes and blaek- 
berries. The above, with the market day and 
the trial of fire engines in the afternoon, brought 
together a large company to the city. I. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HUSKING CORN. 


Mr. EpiTror :—Will you allow a subscriber 
to suggest to those who have stooked their corn 
this fall, to try the plan of breaking off the ears 
before they husk them. Let one hand, (or the 
thumb and fingers,) be pressed tightly against 
the butt; take hold near the top of the ear with 
the other, and bend over, and break off.. A lit- 
tle skill and practice will enable one to break off 
many of the ears, so that very few, if any, of the 
husks will remain. 

To do the thing easily, lay the stook upon the 
floor, (a platform made of a door or boards, and 
high enough to get your feet and legs under, is 
better,) the butts to the right, and tops to the 
left. Begin on one side, and take the ears “clean 
as you go.” The stook need not be untied, but 
may be put away when all the ears are off. Just 
try the plan, fellow-farmer; we doubt whether 
you will be willing to go back to the. old method 
of stripping down the husks of stooked corn, 
first, especially if they stick close. 

October, 1859. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES.—We have but a mo- 
ment to call attention to this important item of 
autumnal work. As soon as the leaves have fall- 
en, itis a good time to transplant apple, pear, 
or shade trees. Some think the fall a better time 
than the spring, saying that the small roots start 
a little, and get a hold that helps them very 
much the first summer. But the trees should 
be well banked up with earth, to keep them in a 
steady position. Business is not usually so press- 
ing in the fall as in the spring, and the trees 
will, for this reason, stand a better chance of be- 
ing well transplanted. 


CoRNHILL. 








THANKS.—Friend STANLEY, of South Attle- 
boro’, will please accept our thanks for the po- 
lite invitation extended to us. Engagements for 
some time to come, will prevent us from availing 
ourselves of the pleasure and profit we might re- 
ceive by the proposed visit. But, at some future 
time, we shall be glad to make it. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 








CARVING AT DINNER. 

This extract from the recently published .vol- 
ume entitled “Dinner, Breakfast and Tea,” fur- 
nishes some very interesting facts touching that 
most oppressive and laborious accomplishment, 
carving, and how burdensome it was made’ in 
olden time : 


Carving was anciently taught as an art, and it 
was performed to the sound of music. In later 
times, we read in the life of Lady Mary W. Mon- 
tague, that her father, the Duke of Kingston, 
“having no wife to do the honors of his table at 
Thoresby, imposed that task upon his eldest 
daughter, as soon as she had bodily strength 
for the office, which, in those days, required no 
small share ; for the mistress of a country man- 
sion was not only to invite—that is, to urge and 
tease her company to eat more than human 
throats could conveniently swallow, but to carve 
every dish when chosen, with her own hands. 
The greater the lady, the more indispensable the 
duty. Each joint was carried up in its turn to 
be operated on by her, and her alone; since the 
peers and knights on either hand were so far 
from being bound to offer their assistance, that 
the very master of the house, posted opposite to 
her, might not act as her croupier; his depart- 
ment was to push the bottle after dinner. As 
for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable 
among them, if suffered through her neglect to 
help himself to a slice of the mutton placed before 
him, would have chewed it in bitterness, ahd gone 
home an affronted man. There were at this time 
professed carving masters, who taught young la- 
dies the art scientifically, from one of whom La- 
dy Mary took lessons three times a week, that 
she might be perfect on her father’s public days, 
—when, in order to perform her functions with- 
out interruption, she was forced to eat her own 
dinner alone, an hour or two beforehand. 





DISINTERESTED Love.—Yes ! man has a strong 
yearning for disinterested love; much more so 
than woman. Once convince a man that you love 
him, truly for himself—for his own self—inde- 
pendently of riches, rank, station, position, or any 
of the thousand and one advantages that he 
may be possessed of—only, I say, make him feel 
that and you need not be very nice about the mode 
in which you go to work. Men are as voracious 
as boa-constrictors, they will swallow almost an 
quantity of flattery, provided always that it be of- 
fered at the right time. It won’t do to flatter 
one man in the preserice of another. Be careful 
of that ; but let a woman take the lucky moment, 
seize upon the right opportunity, and she may 
make a man—ay, in spite of all his wondrous 
sense and reason—her slave for life.—Millicent 
Neville. 





GLoves.—In the early ages of Christianity, 
gloves were a part of monastic custom, and, in 


glater periods, formed a part of the Episcopal 


habit. The glove was employed by princes as a 
token of investure; and to deprive a person of 
his gloves was a mark of divesting him of office. 








